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The Morning Bath 


Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with health, gives that 
comfortable feeling of perfect cleanliness, if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve delicacy of the com- 
plexion. Stimulates the pores, tones up relaxed muscles, puts the 
skin in pink of condition, smooth, firm, clear. 25 cents at all dealers, 


S$ ial Offer Our booklet and trial size package of Soap sent for 5 cents to pay postage; or for 10 
pec cents, the same and samples of Woodbury's Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 


The Andrew Jergens Cincinnati, Ohio 
Company Dept. 52 
Sole Agents 
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“THE TOPPER" 


F YOU’D like to see the cor- 

rect fashions in Suits and Over- 
coats for next fall and winter— 
ask your clothier to show you the 
1903 styles of Kuppenheimer 
Guaranteed clothes. It will be 
months before the tailors can get 
theirs ready. 

You can see how ours look on 
you before buying them and save 
the vexation of being fitted and noe ie ces ee 
trying on several times— besides it’s free. 
saving considerable on the price. 


MADE-TO-ORDER SATISFACTION AT 
READY-TO-WEAR PRICES 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO., Chicago 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers 





A postal will bring Vol. 
XVI ofour fashions—an 
illustrated book showing 


Copyright, 1902, 
By B. KUPPENHEIMER 
& Co., Chicago. 








All Roads Alike to 


THE OLDSMOBILE 


Physicians use the Oldsmobile in preference to any other because it saves 
time—and a Doctor’s time is money. The Oldsmobile has proved itself by 
long, hard service to be the ideal Motor Vehicle for Physicians and everybody 
desiring a thoroughly practical Automobile. Tt out rs a dozen horses, is 
always harnessed, always fed—is built to run and zt. All months are 
good months for the Oldsmobile, but the autumn months are best of all. If 
you want prompt delivery, order promptly. Price $650.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Write for book to Department G, which tells all about it. 


SELLING AGENTS 
Olismobiie Co., 138 W. 38th Street, New York. 
Oldsmobile Co., 1124 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
Quaker City Auto. Co., 138 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, 239 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
Banker Bros. Co., East End, Pittsburgh. 
Oldsmobile Company, 411 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
F William E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
} Ralph Temple & Austrian Co., 293 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Olds Gasdline Engine Works, Omaha. Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis. 
W. C. Jaynes Auto. Co., 873 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Day Automobile Co., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
George Hannan, 1455 California Street, Denver. 
Clark & Hawkins, 903 Texas Avenue, Houston, Tex. 
The Manufacturers Co., 26 Fremont Street, San Francisco. 
A. F. Chase & Co., 215 So. Third St., Minneapolis. 
Oldsmobile Co., 728 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Abbott Cycle Co., 411 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
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STRENGTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Geld Watch Cases, an 
enterprising salesman used the method here shown. 
Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. As 
goed as solid gold in 2. Better than gold in 
so 


wearing quality. Less lid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 
“aon. Watch Case 


there is a layer of very hard composition between an inside 
and outside layer of solid gold, reducing the cost of the 
case, and adding greatly to its strength. 
BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are recognized 
as the standard, and sold as such by all jewelers. 
Write us for a booklet. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 
By This Mark ‘Ci You Know Them 











Baker-Vawter Interest Tables 


Showing interest on amounts from $1.00 to $10,000— one day to five years —2 per 
cent. up. Used by Banks and Commercial Houses. Accuracy guaranteed. If you 
are interested in quick methods, you will want this.book. We may be able then to 
interest you in a System for your entire business which reduces labor and cuts expenses. 
For this reason we are offering a limited number of the Second Edition of this set 
of Interest Tables at 75c. postpaid. Bound in cloth, 128 pages—sells regularly 
for $1.50. Cash or stamps must accompany order to secure this special price. 


BAKER-VAWTER CO. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems 








941 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago 941 Central Bank Building, New York 











New York— 20 Hours—Chicago 


A daily train, the Pennsylvania Special, ayy 
¢ . Jay, Seeretary 
makes the run between New York and Chicago Unsurpassed_advantages offered in_the following 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad in 20 hours. departments: Vocal, Fiano, Organ, Violin, Comet, 
i H ini t t » etc. ear 
Drawing room sleeping cars, dining car, buffet | Elocution, Physical, Culture, Lauguages, ole , Fens 
snmioking car.. The busy man’s train. Secretary, Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. ¥. 


Utica, N. Y., Conservatory of Music 


Kdward 3, Fleck and Robert J. Hughes, Directors 
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A TYRANT AND A LADY 





ORAWN BY GEORGE Gi6uS 


the facts for the first time, he 

found more difficulty in keeping 
the thing to himself than he had ever found 
with any other matter in Egypt. He had 
unearthed one of those paradoxes which 
make for laughter—and-for tears. It gave him both; he 
laughed till he cried. Then he went to the Khedivial Club 
and ordered himself four courses, a pint of champagne and 
a glass of ’48 port, his usual dinner being one course, double 
portion, and a pint of claret. As he sat eating he kept read- 
ing a letter over and over, and each time he read he grinned 
—he did not smile like a well-behaved man of the world, 
he did not giggle like a well-veneered Egyptian back from 
Patis; he chuckled like a cabman responding to a liberal 
fare and a good joke. 

A more unconventional little man never lived. Simplicity 
was his very life, and yet he had a gift for following the sinu- 
osities of the Oriental mind; he had a quality almost 
clairvoyant, which came, perhaps, 
from his Irish forebears. The 
cross-strain of English blood had 
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There were reasons why sugar, salt, cotton, cattle and other 
things had not done well. Taxes, the corvée, ‘‘ undue in- 
fluence ’’ in favor of pashas who could put his water on their 
land without compensation, or unearthed old unpaid mort- 
gages on his land, or absorbed his special salt concession in 
the Government monopoly, or suddenly put a tax on all horses 
and cattle not of native breed—all these and various other 
imposts, exactions or interferences engineered by the wily 
mamour, the agent of the mouffetish, or the intriguing pasha, 
killed his efforts, in spite of labors unbelievable. The ven- 
ture before the last had been sugar, and when he arrived in 
Cairo, having seen his fields and factories absorbed in the 
Khedive’s domains, he had but one ten pounds to his name. 





SHE MIGHT FREE THE SIX SLAVES OF HIS EMBASSY 


He went to Dicky Donevan and asked the 
loan of a thousand pounds. It took Dicky’s 
breath away. His own banking account sel- 
dom saw a thousand-deposit. Dicky told 
Kingsley he hadn’t got it. Kingsley asked 
him to get it—he had credit, could borrow 
it from the bank, from the Khedive himself! The proposal 
was audacious—Kingsley could offer no security worth 
having. His enthusiasm and courage were so infectious, 
however, though his ventures had been so fruitless, that 
Dicky laughed in hisface. Kingsley’s manner then suddenly 
changed, and he assured Dicky that he would receive five 
thousand pounds for the thousand within a year. Now, 
Dicky knew that Kingsley never made a promise to any one 
that he did not fulfill, He gave Kingsley the thousand 
pounds. He did more. He went to the Khedive with 
Kingsley’s whole case. He spoke as he had seldom spoken, 
and he secured a bond from Ismail which might not be 
broken. He also secured three thousand pounds of the 
Khedive’s borrowing from 
Europe, on Kingley’s promise 
that it should be returned five- 


Way 





done him good, too; it made him & 
punctilious, and kept his impulses 
within secure bounds. It also 
made him very polite when he 
was angry, and very angry when 
any one tried to impose upon him 
or flatter him. 

The letter he read so often 
was from Kingsley Bey, the 
Englishman, who, coming to 
Egypt penniless, and leaving 
estates behind him encumbered 
beyond release, as it would seem, 
had made a fortune and a name 
in a curious way. For years he 
had done no good for himself, 
trying his hand at many things — 
sugar, salt, cotton, cattle—but 
always just failing to succeed, 
though he came out of his enter- e 
prises owing noone. Yet he had 
held to his belief that he would 
make a fortune, and he allowed 
his estates to become still more 
encumbered against the advice of 
his solicitors, who grew more irri- 
table as interest increased and 
rents further declined. 

The only European in Egypt 
who shared his own belief in him- 
self was Dicky Donovan. Some- 
thing in the unfailing good humor, 
the buoyant energy, the wide 
imagination of the man seized 








fold. 

That was Kingsley got 
started in the world again, how 
he went mining in the desert afar, 
where pashas and mamours could 
not worry him. The secret of his 
success was purely Oriental. He 
became a slave-owner. He built 
up a city of the desert round him. 
He was its ruler. Slavery gave 
him steady, untaxed labor. A 
rifle-magazine gave him security 
against marauding tribes, his car- 
avans were never overpowered; 
his blacks were hisown. He had 
a way with them;,they thought 
him the greatest man in the 
world. Now, at last, he was rich 
enough. His mines were worked 
out, too, and the market was not 
so good; he had supplied it too 
well. Dicky’s thousand had 
brought him five thousand, and 
Ismail’s three thousand had 
become fifteen thousand, and an- 
other twenty thousand besides. 
For once the Khedive had found 
a kind of taxation of which he 
got the whole proceeds, undivided 
among many as heretofore. He 
got it all. He made Kingsley a 
Bey, and gave him an immunity 
from all other imposts or taxa- 
7 tion. Nothing but an Egyptian 
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Dicky, warranted the conviction 
that he would yet make a success. 


“YOU THINK I CAN’T AND WON’T MARRY HER?” 


army could have temoved him 
from.his desert city. 
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Now he was coming back—to-night at ten o’clock he 
would appear at the Khedivial Club, the first time in seven 
years. But this was not all. He was coming back to be 
married as soon as might be. 

This was the thing which convulsed Dicky. 

Upon the Nile at Assiout lived a young English lady whose 
life was devoted to agitation against slavery in Egypt. 
Perhaps the Civil War in America, not so many years before, 
had fired her spirit; perhaps it was pious enthusiasm; perhaps 
it was some altruistic sentiment in her which must find 
expression; perhaps, as people said, she had had a love 
affair in England which had turned out badly. At any rate 
she had come over to Egypt with an elderly companion, 
and, after a short stay at the Consulate, had begun the 
career of the evangel. She had now and then created 
international difficulty, and Ismail, tolerant enough, had 
been tempted to compel her to leave the country, but, 
with a zeal which took on an aspect of self-opinionated 
audacity, she had kept on. Perhaps her beauty helped 
her on her course—perhaps the fact that her superb 
egotism kept her from being timorous, made her career 
possible. In any case, there she was at Assiout, and 
there she had been for years, and no accident had come 
to her; and, during the three months she was at Cairo 
every year, pleading against slavery and the corvée, she 
increased steadily the respect in which she was held; but 
she was considered mad as Gordon. 

So delighted had Ismail been with a quiet, personal 
attack she made upon him, that without malice, and with 
an obtuse and impulsive kindness, he sent her the next 
morning a young Circassian slave as a mark of his 
esteem, begging her through the swelling rhetoric of his 
messenger to keep the girl, and more than hinting at 
her value. It stupefied her, and the laughter of Cairo 
added to her momentary embarrassment; but she kept 
the girl, and prepared to send her back to her people. 

The girl said she had no people, and would not go; 

she would stay with ‘‘ my lady’’— she would stay for- 
ever with ‘‘ my lady.’’ It was confusing, but the girl 
stayed, worshiping the ground ‘‘ my lady’’ walked on. 
In vain ‘‘ my lady ’’ educated her. Out of hearing, she 
proudly told whoever would listen that she was ‘‘ my 
lady’s slave.’’ It was an Egyptian paradox; it was in 
line with everything else in the country, part of the 
moral opéra bouffe. 

In due course she had come to hear of the English 

slave-owner who ruled the desert city and was making 
a great fortune out of the labors of his slaves. The 
desert Arabs who came down the long caravan road, 
white with bleached bones, to Assiout, told her he had a 
thousand slaves. Against this Englishman her anger 
was great. She unceasingly condemned him, and when- 
ever she met Dicky Donovan she delivered her attack with 
delicate violence. Did Dicky know him? Why did not 
he, in favor with Ismail, and with great influence, stop 
this dreadful and humiliating business? It was a dis- 
grace to the English name. How could he preach 
freedom and a higher civilization to the Egyptians while’ 
an Englishman enriched himself and ruled a province by 
slavery? Dicky’s invariable feply was that he couldn’t, 
and that things weren’t moving very much toward a 
higher civilization in Egypt. But he asked her if she 
ever heard of a slave running away from Kingsley Bey, 
or if she had ever heard of a case of cruelty on his part. 
Her reply was that he had given slaves the kourbash, 
ead had even shot them. Dicky thereupon suggested 
that Kingsley Bey was a government, and that the kour- 
bash was not yet abolished in the English navy, for 
instance; also that men had to be shot sometimes. 

At last she had made a direct appeal to Kingsley Bey. 

She sent an embassy to him—only Dicky prevented her 
from going herself; he said he would have her deported 
straightway if she attempted it. She was not in such deadly 
earnest that she did not know he would keep his word, ard 
that the Consulate could not help her—would have no time 
to do so. So she confined herself to an elaborate letter, 
written in admirable English and inspired by most noble 
sentiments. The beauty that was in her face was in her 
letter in even a greater degree. It was very adroit, too, very 
ably argued, and the moral appeal was delicate and touching, 
put with an eloquence at once direct and arresting. The 
invocation with which the letter ended was, as Kingsley Bey 
afterward put it, ‘‘a pitch of poetry and humanity never 
reached except by a Wagner opera.’’ 

Kingsley Bey’s response to the appeal was a letter to the 
lady, brought by a sarraf, a mamour and six slaves, beautifully 
mounted and armed, saying that he had been deeply moved 
by her appeal, and as a proof of the effect of her letter she 
might free the six slaves of his embassy. This she straight- 
way did joyfully, and when they said they wished to go to 
Cairo she saw them and their horses off on the boat with 
gladness, and she shook them each by the hand and prayed 
Heaven in their language to give them long plumes of life and 
happiness. Arrived at Cairo these freemen of Assiout did as 
they had been ordered by Kingsley: found Donovan Pasha, 
delivered a certain letter to him, and then proceeded, also as 
they had been ordered, to a certain place in the city, even to 
Ismail's stables, to await their master’s coming. 
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This letter was now in Dicky’s hand, and his mirth was 
caused by the statement that Kingsley Bey had declared that 
he was coming to marry ‘‘ my lady’’—she really was ‘‘ my 
lady,’’ the Lady May Haley; that he was coming by a differ- 
ent route from ‘‘ his niggers,’’ and would be there the same 
day. Dicky would find him at ten o’clock at the Club. 

‘* My lady ”’ hated slavery—and unconsciously she kept a 
slave; she regarded Kingsley Bey as an enemy to civilization 
and to Egypt; she detested him as strongly as an idealistic 
nature could and should —and he had set out to marry her, 
the woman who had bitterly arraigned him at the bar of her 
judgment. All this play was in Dicky’s hands for himself to 








KINGSLEY BEY 


enjoy, in a perfect dress rehearsal, ere ever one of the Cairene 
public or the English world could pay for admission and 
take their seats. Dicky had in more senses than one got his 
money’s worth out of Kingsley Bey. He wished he might let 
the Khedive into the secret at once, for he had an opinion of 
Ismail’s sense of humor; had he not said that very day in the 
presence of the French Consul: ‘‘ Shut the window, quick! 
If the Consul sneezes, France will demand compensation! ’”’ 
But Dicky was satisfied that things should be as they were. 
He looked at the clock —it was five minutestoten. He rose 
from the table and went to the smoking-room. In vain it 
was sought to draw him into the friendly circles of gossiping 
idlers and officials. He took a chair at the very end of the 
room and opposite the door, and waited, watching. 

Precisely at ten the door opened and a tall, thin, loose-knit 
figure entered. He glanced quickly round, saw Dicky, and 
swung down the room, nodding to men who sprang to their 
feet to greet him. Some of the Egyptians looked darkly at 
him, but he smiled all round, caught at one or two hands 
thrust out to him, said, ‘‘ Business—business first!’’ in a 
deep bass voice, and, hastening on, seized both of Dicky’s 
hands in his, then his shoulders, and almost roared: ‘‘ Well, 
what do you think of it? Isn’t it all right? Am I, or amI 
not, Dicky Pasha?’’ 

““You very much are,’’ answered Dicky, thrust a cigar at 
him, and set him down in the deepest chair he could find. 
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He sprawled wide and lighted his cigar, then lay back and 
looked down his long nose at his friend. 

‘* I mean it, too,’’ he said after a minute, and reached for a 
glass of water the waiter brought. ‘‘ No, thanks, no whisky 
—never touch it— good exampletotheslaves!’’ He laughed 
long and low, and looked at Dicky out of the corner of his 
eye. ‘‘ Good-looking lot I sent you, eh?’’ 

“ Oosters, every oneof’em. Butter wouldn’t melt in their 
moutks. I learned their grin; it suits my style of beauty.’’ 
Dicky fitted the action to the word. 

‘* You’ll start with me in the morning to Assiout?’’ 

““T can start, but life and time are short.’’ 

** You think I can’t and won’t marry her?’’ 

“‘ This isn’t the day of Lochinvar.’’ 

‘* This is the day of Kingsley Bey, Dicky Pasha.”’ 

Dicky frowned. He had a rare and fine sense where 
women were concerned, were they absent or present. 
‘* How very artless—and in so short a time, too!’’ he 
said tartly. 

Kingsley laughed quietly. 
are short!’ he retorted. 

Dicky liked a Roland for his Oliver. ‘‘ It’s good to 
see you back again,’’ he said, changing the conversation. 
“* How long do you mean to stay?”’ 

‘* Here?” 

Dicky nodded. 

** Till I’m married.”’ 

Dicky became very quiet, a little formal, and his voice 
took on a curious smoothness, through which sharp sug- 
gestion pierced. 

“So long?— Enter our Kingsley Bey into the under- 
ground Levantine world.’’ 

This was biting enough. To be swallowed up by Cairo 
life and all that it involves was no fate to suggest to an 
Englishman, whose opinion of the Levantine needs no 
defining. ‘‘ Try again, Dicky,’’ said Kingsley, refusing 
to be drawn. ‘‘ This is not one huge joke, or one vast 
impertinence, so far as the lady is concerned. I’ve 
come back —b-a-c-k’’ (he spelled the word out), ‘‘ with 
all that it involves. I’ve come dack, Dicky.’’ 

He quieted all at once and leaned over toward his 
friend. ‘‘ You know the fight I’ve had. You know the 
life I’ve lived in Egypt. You know what I left behind 
me in England—nearly all. You’ve seen the white man 
work. You've seen the black ooster save him. You’ve 
seen the ten-times-a-failure pull out. Have I played 
the game? Have I acted squarely? Have I given kind- 
ness for kindness, blow for blow? Havel treated my 
slaves like human beings? Have I—have I won my 
way back to life—life?’’ He spread out a hand with 
a little grasping motion. ‘‘ Have I saved the old stand 
off there in Cumberland by the sea, where you can see 
the snow on Skaw Fell? Have I? Do you wonder that 
I laugh? Ye gods and little fishes! I’ve had to weara 
long face years enough — seven hard years, seven fearful 
years, when I might be murdered by a slave, and I and 
my slaves might be murdered by some stray brigade, 
under some general of Ismail’s, working without orders, 
without orders, of course—oh, very much of course! 
Why shouldn’t I play the boy to-day, little Dicky 
Donovan? I am a Mohammedan come Christian again. 
Iam a navvy again come gentleman. I am an Arab 
come Englishman once more. I am an outcast come 
home. I am a dead man come to life!’’ 

Dicky leaned over and laid a hand on his knee. 
** You are a credit to Cumberland,’’ he said. ‘‘ Noother 
man could have done it. I won’t ask any more ques- 


‘Art is long, but tempers 


tions. Anything you want of me, I am with you, to do, 
or say, or be.’’ 
‘*Good. I want you to go to Assiout to-morrow.’’ 
‘Will you see Ismail first? It might be safer — good 
policy.’’ 


**T will see ‘ my lady’ first. . . Trust me. I know 
what I’m doing. You will laugh as I do.’’ Laughter broke 
from his lips. It was as though his heart was ten years old. 
Dicky’s eyes moistened. He had never seen anything like it 
—such happiness, such boyish confidence. And what had 
not this man experienced! How had he drunk misfortune to 
the dregs! What unbelievable optimism had been his! How 
had he been at once hard and kind, tyrannieal and human, 
defiant and peaceful, daring yet submissive, fierce yet just! 
And now, here, with so much done, with a great fortune and 
great power, a very boy, he was planning to win the heart of, 
and marry, his avowed foe, the woman who had condemned 
him without stint. . 


On her wide veranda, a stone’s throw from the banks of 
the Nile, ‘‘ my lady ’”’ sat, pen in hand and paper-pad upon 
her knee. She had written steadily for an hour, and now 
she raised ker head to look out on the swift-flowing, muddy 
.water, where broad khiassas floated down the stream, laden 
with bersim; where feluccas covered the river, bearing natives 
and donkeys; where faithful Moslems performed their ablu- 
tions, and other faithful Moslems, their sandals laid aside, 
said their prayers with their faces toward Mecca, oblivious of 
all around; where blue-robed women filled their goolahs with 
water and bore them away, steady and stately; where a gang 
of conscripts, chained ankle to ankle, followed by a crowd of 














weeping.and wailing women, were being driven to the 
anchorage of the stern-wheeled transport-steamer. All these 
sights she had seen how many hundred times! Toherit was 
all slavery. The laden khiassas represented the fruits of 
enforced labor; the ablutions and prayers were but signs of 
submission to the tyranny of a religion designed for the ben- 
efit of the few at the expense of the many, a creed and code 
of gross selfishness— were not women admitted to Heaven 
only by the intercession of their husbands and after unceasing 
prayer? Whether beasts of burden, the girl with the goolah, 
women in the harem, or servants of pleasure, they were all in 
the bonds of slavery, and the land was in moral darkness. 
So it seemed to her. 

How many times had she written these things in different 
forms and to different people—so often, too often, to the 
British Consul at Cairo, whose patience waned. Alt first, the 
seizure of conscripts, with all that it involved, had excited 
her greatly. It had required all her common-sense to prevent 
her, then and there, protesting, pleading, with the kavass, 
who did the duty of Ismail’s Sirdar. She had confined her- 
self, however, to asking for permission to give the men 
cigarettes and slippers, dates and bread, and bags of lentils 
for soup. Even this was not unaccompanied by danger, for 
the Mohammedan mind could not at first tolerate the idea of a 
lady going unveiled; only fellah women, domestic cattle, 
bared their faces to the world. The conscripts, too, going to 
their death—for how few of them ever returned ?— leaving 
behind all hope, all freedom, passing to starvation and cruelty, 
at last to be cut down by the Arab, or left dying of illness in 
the desert, they took her gifts with sullen faces. Her beauti- 
ful freedom was in such contrast to their torture, slavery of a 
direful kind. 

But, as again and again the kavasses came and opened mid- 
night doors and snatched away the young men, her influence 
had grown so fast that her presence brought comfort, and she 
helped to assuage the grief of the wailing women. She even 
urged upon them that philosophy of their own which said 
‘‘ Malaish"’ to all things —the “‘ It is no matter ’’ of the fated 
Hamlet. In time she began to be grateful that an apathetic 
+ resignation, akin to the quiet of despair, was the possession 
of their race. She was far from aware that something in their 
life, of their philosophy, was affecting her understanding. 
She had a strong brain and a stronger will, but she had a 
capacity for feeling greater still, and this gave her imagina- 
tion, temperament, and—though it would have shocked 
her to know it—a certain credulity, easily transmutable 
into superstition. Yet, as her sympathies were, to some 
extent, rationalized by stern fact and everlasting custom, 
her opposition to some things became more active and 
more fervid. 

Looking into the distance, she saw two or three hundred 
men at work on a canal, draining the property of Selamlik 
Pasha, whose tyrannies, robberies and intrigues were 
familiar to all Egypt, whose palaces were almost as many 
as those of the Mouffetish, Sadik Pasha. These men she 
saw now working in the dread corvée had been forcéd 
from their homes by a counterfeit Khedivial order. They 
had been compelled to bring their own tools, and to feed 
and clothe and house themselves, without pay or reward, 
having left behind them their own fields untilled, their 
own dourha unreaped, their date-palms, which the tax- 
gatherer confiscated. Many and many a time— unless she 
was prevented, and this at first had been often —she had 
sent food and blankets to these poor creatures who, their 
day’s work done, prayed to God, and, without covering, 
stretched themselves out upon the bare ground to sleep. 

It suggested that other slavery which did not hide itself 
under the forms of conscription and.corvée. It was on this 
slavery her mind had been concentrated, and against it she 
had turned her energies and her life. As she now sat, pen in 
hand, the thought of how little she had done, how futile had 
been all her crusade, came to her. Yet there was, too, a look 
of triumph in her eyes. Until three days ago she had seen 
little result from her labors. Then had come a promise of 
better things. From the Englishman, against whom she had 
inveighed, had been sent an olive branch, a token—of con- 
version? Had he not sent six slaves for her to free, and had 
she not freed them? That wasa step. She pictured to her- 
self this harsh, expatriated adventurer, this desert ruler, this 
slaveholder—had he been a slave-dealer she could herself 
have gladly been his executioner —surrounded by his black 
serfs, receiving her letter. In her mind’s eye she saw his 
face flush as he read her burning phrases. 

She saw him, after a sleepless night, haunted by her 
warnings, her appeal to his English manhood. She saw him 
rise meditative and relenting and send forthwith these slaves 
for her to free. Her eye glistened again as it had shone 
while she had written of this thing to the British Consul at 
Cairo, to her father in England, who approved of her sympa- 
thies and lamented her actions. Had her crusade been 
altogether fruitless? she asked herself. Ismail’s freed 
Circassian was in her household, being educated like an 
English girl, lifted out of her former degradation, made to 
understand ‘‘a higher life’’; and yesterday she had sent 
away six liberated slaves, with a gold piece each, as a gift 
from a free woman to free men! It seemed to her fora 
moment now, as she sat musing and looking, that her thirty 
years of life had not been —rather, might not be—in vain. 
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There was one other letter she would write—to Donovan 
Pasha, who had not been ardent in her cause, yet who might 
have done so much through his influence with Ismail, who, it 
was said, liked him better than any Englishman he had 
known, save Gordon. True, Donovan Pasha had steadily 
worked for the reduction of the corvée, and had, in the name 
of the Khedive, steadily reduced private corvée, but he had 
never set his face against slavery, save to see that no slave- 
dealing was permitted below Assouan. Yet with her own 
eyes she had seen Abyssinian slaves sold in the market-place 
of Assiout! True, when she appealed to him, Donovan Pasha 
had seen to it that the slave-dealers were severely punished, 
but the fact remained that he was unsympathetic on the large 
issue. When appealed to, the British Consul had petulantly 
told her that Donovan Pasha was doing more important work. 
Yet she could only think of England as the engine of civili- 
zation, as an evangelizing power, as the John the Baptist of 
the nations—a ccuntry with a mission. ; 

For so beautiful a woman, of so worldly a stock, of a 
society so in the front of things, she had some Philistine 
notions, some quite middle-class ideals. It was like a duchess 
taking to Exeter Hall; but few duchesses so afflicted had been’ 
so beautiful and so young, so much of the worldly world — 
her father was high in the household of an illustrious person. 

If she could but make any headway against slavery 
—she had as disciples ten Armenian pashas, several wealthy 
Copts, a number of Arab sheiks, and three Egyptian princes, 
sympathetic rather than active — perhaps, through her father, 
she might be able to move the illustrious person, and so, in 
time, the Government of England. 

It was a delightful dream —the best she had imagined for 
many a day. She was roused from it by the scream of a 
whistle and the hoonch-hoonch of a stern-wheel steamer. A 
Government boat was hastening in to the bank, almost oppo- 
site her house. She picked up the field-glass from the 
window-sill behind her and swept the deck of the steamer. 
There were two figures in English dress, though one wore the 
tarbush. The figure shorter and smaller than the other she 
recognized. This was Donovan Pasha. She need not write 
her letter to him, then. He would be sure to visit her. 
Disapprove of him as she did from one standpoint, he always 
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of any fighting men in the world, yet, judged from the 
standpoint of wages received by mechanics and labor- 
ers on shore, their remuneration seems quite small. 

There are so many different ratings and classifications on 
board a man-of-war that a comparatively small number of 
the men receive the same amount for their services. Gen- 
erally speaking, all enlisted men, exclusive of the marines, 
are divided into four classes or branches: seamen, artificers, 
the special branch, and messmen. In each of the first three 
branches, there are no less than eight ratings, with wages 
corresponding toeach. These ratings are chief petty officers, 
petty officers, petty officers of the first, second and third class 
respectively, and seamen, first, second and third class. 

In the seamen branch, the lowest paid are the little appren- 
tices, third class, who start in life with a stipend of nine dol- 
lars a month. Good behavior will advance them in course of 
time to the second class, commanding fifteen dollars, and 
then to the first class, in which they will receive twenty-one 
dollars. At the expiration of their apprenticeship they may 
be made seamen, at twenty-four dollars a month. Soberness 
and quickness to learn may lead to a rating as quartermaster, 
boatswain’s mate or gunner’s mate, with wages of thirty, 
thirty-five or forty dollars a month, according to class. 
Eventually, after several cruises, an apprentice may come to 
be a chief boatswain’s mate, chief gunner’s mate, chief gun 
captain or chief quartermaster, when he will receive fifty 
dollars. One possessing a fine physique and a good degree 
of nerve may reach the rating of chief-master-at-arms, with 
a salary of sixty-five dollars, the highest in this branch. 

In the special branch, all chief yeomen, who are the ship’s 
clerks, receive sixty dollars a month, and other yeomen forty, 
thirty-five or thirty dollars, according to their class. The 


TT" enlisted men in the American Navy are the best paid 


excited in her feelings of homesickness, of an old life full of 
interests — music, drama, art, politics, diplomacy, the court, 
the hunting-field, the quiet house-party. He troubled her ia 
a way, too, for his sane certainty, set against her aspiring 
credulity, arrested, even commanded, her sometimes. 

Instinctively she put out her hand to gather in flying 
threads of hair, she felt at the pearl fastening of her collar, 
she looked at her brown shoes and her dress, and was satis- 
fied. She was spotless. And ‘never had her face shone— 
really shone—tosuch advantage. It had not now the brilliant 
colors of the first years. The climate, her work in hospital 
building, her labors against slavery, had touched her with a 
little whiteness. She was none the less good to see. 

Who was this striding along with Donovan Pasha, straight 
toward her house? No one she had ever seen in Egypt, and 
yet in manner like some one she had seen before—a long 
time before. Her mind flashed back through the years to the 
time when she was a girl, and visited o!d friends of her father 
in a castle looking toward Skaw Fell, above the long valley 
of the Nidd. A kind of mist came before her eyes now. 

When she really saw again they were at the steps of the 
veranda, and Donovan Pasha’s voice was greeting her. Then, 
as without a word, but with a welcoming smile, she shook 
hands with Dicky, her look was held, first by a blank arrest of 
memory, then by surprise. 

Dicky turned for his office of introduction, but was stayed 
by the look of amusement in his friend’s face, and by the 
amazed recognition in that of ‘‘ my lady.’’ Hestepped back 
with an exclamation, partly of chagrin. He saw that this 
recognition was no coincidence, so far as the man was con- 
cerned, though the woman had been surprised in a double 
sense. He resented the fact that Kingsley Bey had kept this 
from him—he had the weakness of small-statured men and 
diplomatic people who have reputations for knowing and 
doing. The man, all smiling, held out his hand, and his 
look was quizzically humorous as he said: 

** You scarcely looked to see me here, Lady May?’’ 

Her voice trembled with pleasure. ‘‘ No, ofcourse. When 
did you come, Lord Selden? . Won't you sit down?’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“JACKY'S PAY 
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bandmaster is paid fifty-two dollars per month for wielding the baton. 
‘‘ First musicians’’ and 
radically different in their designations, but the cash value of the difference 
is four dollars a month, the former receiving thirty-six doliars, and the 
latter only thirty-two. 

Among the messinen, the rates of pay seem to be in an inverse ratio 
to the amount of work required. 
‘* steward to commander-in-chief,’’ receives forty-five dollars a month for 
tickling the palate of the Admiral, the plain 
hustle to prepare the food of ten or twelve junior officers, thinks himself 
lucky to get twenty-two dollars. 
attendants, or wardroom boys, is sixteen dollars a month. 


‘musicians first class’’ do not seem to be 


Though the chef, bearing the title of 


‘ 


* steerage cook,’’ who has to 
The nominal rate of pay for the mess 


The novice who starts in the Navy will, if he ships as a 
landsman, draw sixteen doilars a month, but if he elects to 
go as a coal-passer he will get twenty-two doliars. These 
rates are higher than those for enlisted men in the Army who 
may have served two oe three enlistments. 

It is, of course, understood that all enlisted men in the 
Navy receive their board in addition to the amounts named. 
They have to buy their clothing, but the Government provides 
this at cost, so the expense is comparatively trifling. 

It can well be imagined from the different rates paid that 
the paymaster’s clerk has no easy task in making out the 
monthly pay-rolls, but the following considerations cause 
still greater difficulty. Each man who receives an honorable 
discharge at the end of his enlistment, and reénlists for 
another period of four years within four months of the date of 
his discharge, is entitled to an increase of $1.36 a month on 
the pay of his rating, and so on for each consecutive reénlist- 
ment. A coxswain fortunate enough to be detailed to the 
Admiral’s gig or to a steam launch receives five dollars more 
a month than the coxswain of an ordinary boat. A seaman 
detailed as captain of the hold also receives an addition of 
five dollars. Landsmen who serve as lamp-lighters are 
entitled to five dollars more than the ordinary landsmen. 

Since the introduction of the submarine type of vessel into 
the Navy a regulation has been issued providing that all men 
who thus emulate the lamented McGinty shall receive five 
dollars extra a month on account of the increased dangers 
and discomforts entailed by service on such craft. 

A further complication in the accounts is caused by a reg- 
ulation providing that there shall be a deduction of twenty 
cents a month from the pay of each person in the Navy, to 
be applied to the fund for naval hospitals. Jacky is not paid 
the full amount due him at the end of each month. The 
holding back of a part of his money, to a certain extent, 
guarantees his return when he goes ashore on liberty. 




















THE WIDOW OF THE LATE PRESIDENT. 
HER QUIET LIFE IN THE OLD HOME AT 
CANTON. HOW SHE SPENDS HER TIME. 
CHANGES IN THE HOUSEHOLD 


widow of President McKinley. Her slender 

form in black, and pale face, may be seen 
nearly every day, and sometimes twice a day, in a 
heavy dark carriage drawn by a pair of black horses, 
an equipage of dignity and comfort without display, 
going to and from the McKinley home to the receiving 
sepulchre where the casket that contains the remains of her 
husband is guarded under the flag, and palms, and flowers. 
The cemetery is extensive and well kept, beautifully situ- 
ated, a charming grove, grassy and shady, with pleasing 
roads and paths, and many memorials that gleam in the 
shadows or glitter in the sun. 

Next to the temporary tomb protected by a detachment of 
regulars commanded by a lieutenant of the regular army 
from Alabama, the spot of greatest distinction is that destined 
to be the resting-place of the illustrious Chief Magistrate. 
The elevation chosen is a gradual slope of unostentatious but 
commanding conspicuity, overlooking a city of homes and 
land of plenty, where the utilities blend with the beauties. 
This is as fit as that the tomb of Washington is beside the 
august Potomac; that Lincoln should rest in the land of 
Lincoln, the broad plains and bright rivers of Illinois around 
him; that Grant’s matchless monument should preside over 
the riverside of the historic and legendary Hudson; that the 
writer of the Declaration of Inaependence should be uplifted 
in his everlasting sleep upon a mountain top of Virginia. 

There are no longer pressing crowds around the McKinley 
home in Canton, Ohio, but the plain, unpretending front is 
there, and will be remembered with the pillared mansion of 
Mount Vernon. The House was indeed a Home. President 
McKinley said of it: ‘‘ We are glad to be here. This house 
was presented to Mrs. McKinley when we were married. ’’ 
It was here that the early united life of the exceedingly happy 
couple passed, that their children were given and taken, that 
the late martyred President addressed the people when first 
a candidate for the great office, and sometimes met thirty 
delegations in a day 


T= most pathetic figure in the world is the 


The Tenderest Tribute Ever Paid the President 


In this sad summer the untrodden grass in the yard is 
green and the trees were never more lovely. There seems 
to be a gentleness in the winds that stir the grass and leaves 
—but the paths are not worn by hurrying feet and the faces 
lifted to regard the silent home that all men know sadden as 
they pass. It is as true of McKinley as it was of Lincoln and 
the Prince of Orange, that ‘‘ the little children cried in the 
streets when he died ’’; and that was the tenderest tribute 
ever paid to the immortals whose gift of greatness was kind- 
ness. In the sitting-room where William McKinley, walking 
quickly across the hall, stooped over his wife and kissed her, 
saying, ‘‘ Ida, the vote of the State of Ohio* has just nomi- 
nated me,’' the pale widow sits and knits and muses, and says: 
‘‘T am waiting, and my hands must have something to do.’’ 
That which she knits is almost invariably slippers for women 
and children. She sometimes asks friends to whom she 
means to give her handiwork to tell her the ‘‘ number’”’ of 
the shoes they wear. She knits the articles one number lower 
than that given, because the material is very elastic, and she 
is sensitive that the fit shall be neat. 

It is a touching incident of her gentle labors that she uses 
yarn always of the same quality, blue or gray. Her needles 
know no other color. Her selection is not accidental. It is 
said she finishes a pair of the blue or gray slippers each day, 
but she does not task herself. When told she is looking 

*Author’s Note —When the roll of the States was called alpha- 


betically, Ohio’s vote of 42, for McKinley, gave him a majority in 
the convention. . 
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MRS. MCKINLEY. FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPH 


improved, her wan face contradicts the phrase. She answers: 
‘“ Oh, no, I wait —it is all that I can do—there is nothing for 
me now in life—I only wait and want to go.’’ Shesays with 
deep emotion and trembles with it: ‘‘I always thought my 
husband would survive me, but never thought he would stay 
long without me. I do not know how I came to think he 
would soon follow me if I should go first, but I did.’’ 

She has been urged to take more care of her health, and 
answers: ‘‘ Why should I care tostay? What can there be for 
me until I gotohim? There is nothing left for me but this.’’ 
She says, quivering with anguish: “ How could that man 
kill my husband? Why did he, how could he?—you know 
my husband was no man’s enemy.. How could it be that he 
was shot? Why, oh, why wasit?’’ She does not understand 
it. Her voice is low, but her lamentable cry is piercing — 
‘Why, oh, why?”’ 

Mrs. McKinley has been, through all her sorrows, a lover of 
little girls, those of about the age of her own Kate and Ida when 
they were taken, and she became from the blow of her loss 
the delicate, beautiful invalid the world knew as the lily-like 
lady of the White House, drooping and desolate, but dutiful. 
In her youth she was of uncommon womanly vitality and 
vivacity. She was her father’s fondest pet, and it was his 
pride, when she was educated in the schools and made a tour 
of Europe, that she should take a desk in his bank: and she 
saw from the window where she was employed a manly 
young student of law, a hero of the great war, whose walk 
had the cadence of a soldier’s step. There came into their 
lives the old, old, sweet story, and it never was sweeter. 
““No other man than William McKinley,’’ the father of his 
bride said, ‘‘ should have married Ida.”’ 

“* You know,’’ she has said in her widowhood, ‘‘ that this was 
the first home of my husband and me after we were married. 
It was very dear to us.’’ 

She says of her marriage: ‘‘ My husband was at the time 
superintendent of the Sunday-school of the Methodist church, 
and his zeal in that work was great. I was a Presbyterian, 
and it took both our ministers to get us married — and there 
never was man more tender and loving—more kind and 
thoughtful. It seemed that without speech he knew a wish 
when I formed it, and our love was for every day.’’ 

A book lately written by a famous author and physician, 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, with a touching autograph inscription 
filling the title-page, was open on the mantel of her sitting- 
room, and had been in her hand when a caller came. 
Glancing at the attractive volume, she mentioned that she 
had been for some time under the professional care of the 
author, and remembered that all the-time she spent as his 
patient in Philadelphia her husband wrote her three letters a 
day. She got them regularly as the morning, noon and 
evening came. They were a comfort to her to read as to him 
to write. He had to be doing his work in Congress. She 
treasured all her husband’s letters. Every one was dear to 
her. Adeeper shadow fell upon her face, worn with lines of 
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sorrow not there a year ago, long sufferer though 
she had been, as she told of the burning. She 
said: ‘‘ The letters, a great trunk full, that my 
husband wrote me, were burned in a warehouse 
where they were stored for safety.’’ Her most 
precious possession—her husband’s love letters— 
perished in thousands in the fire. It has been said in 
zeal without knowledge that Mrs. McKinley has borne 
up wonderfully well under her frightful trial, and is in 
better health than before the tragedy. It is not true. It is 
worth while that the world that cares for her should know the 
truth. She has aged since that sad, dread September, as if 
many bitter years had passed. There is a depth of grief 
newly written in her face, leaving the beauty of feature, but 
there is a haunting, tremulous, wistful expression even 
keener than her words: ‘‘ There is now nothing for me but 
to wait, and I want to go.’’ 

There is a quivering of the eyelids, lips and chin, the still 
signs of woe that no light can chase away until the dawn of 
the blessed, radiant morning when she shall meet her 
beloved. Her faith that the loved, unseen, are not lost, is 
perfect. Her intense consciousness that she is only waiting 
is the weariness unto death. But she loves flowers and they 
soothe her. There was a story some months ago, stating the 
McKinley home was strangely destitute of flowers. They 
are not displayed in funeral profusion. The house is not 
burdened with them, but just tastefully beautified and fra- 
grant. Mrs. McKinley, unconscious there had been a story 
of neglect, when asked whether she cared for flowers, said 
they were to her grateful, and ‘‘ Secretary Wilson sends them 
to me from the White House conservatory regularly.’’ She 
who watches and waits has the varieties that are her favorites, 
and they are enjoyed. There is asober, becoming brightness 
in the bloom that softens the pervading gloom. 


The President’s Portrait Everywhere 


The walls of the parlor and sitting-room are decorated with 
many likenesses of President McKinley, and the pale lady in 
black dwells with them in the past. The face of her husband 
is ever before her. She has preferences and dislikes among 
his likenesses. One rather grave and deep-lined face does 
not please her, and she says of it, ‘‘ My husband never wore 
a scowl like that—it is not a likeness.’’ It is, however, a 
work of art of high grade. She did not tolerate the sugges- 
tion that perhaps sometimes when she was not present he had 
the look she dislikes in a portrait. Her disposition of that 
suggestion was, ‘‘ He never looked like that.’’ The artist 
did idealize—and did not improye. She inclines to favor the 
more youthful pictures of the President. One she cares for 
has been engraved for the new ten-dollar bills, but it is not 
the President the people knew so well in the later years. 

The McKinley home has been improved since the public 
were familiar with it, yet its historical characteristics are 
unchanged. An enlargement of the dining-room shows 
President McKinley had considered the future and thought of 
the pleasures of entertaining friends when his public work 
was done. Mrs. McKinley’s living-rooms are those occupied 
by her in the days when her children were born, and the 
memorials of them cherished as her treasures are there. The 
room that was especially the reception-room of Mr. McKinley, 
across the hall from Mrs. McKinley’s sitting-room, right and left 
ef the front door, is not businesslike as formerly. The desks 
are gone. The engravings on the walls that the President 
enjoyed remain. The spaces partly unoccupied in other days 
are filled with likenesses of himself and tributes in his praise, 
the trophies of a career of triumph that, though closed in the 
gloom of a catastrophe, is triumphant still. 

President McKinley was not infrequently cautioned that he 
was too confident of personal security, and reminded that we 
had lost two Presidents by assassination. 
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During the evening dusk and darkness of one of the fair days 
of the last summer the President lived for his country he was 
sitting outdoors with a near friend whose guest he was. 
There were many trees casting deepening shadows, the only 
lamps the stars. The President, smoking a cigar, turning to 
his friend, said: ‘‘ There are other smokers — yonder where 
the grove is dark I see the live coals of cigars. Is that some 
of your precautionary work? Have you got detectives here 
on guard?’’ The fact was confessed. The President said 
slowly, as if speaking to himself: ‘‘ There is no use guarding 
me or any one. A desperado may take my life, any life, ina 
moment, if willing to pay his life as the price. I cannot give 
attention to self-protection. If I did it would be vain; recent 
examples show this. I am not disposed to change my ways, 
and indeed do not think there is reasontodoso. I must take 
the chances of my duties.’’ The President’s host said: ‘‘ Did 
you ever think of it, that the fame of Lincoln and Garfield, 
too, is the greater for their tragic death—that their lives 
seemed to be crowned by their martyrdom?’’ The President 
replied: ‘‘The death of Lincoln was under circumstances that 
made the loss irreparable. Whenever and however death 
came he had done enough for immortality. Garfield was cut 
off just as he had grasped the great office and realized the 
power and duty of it, and was at home init.’’ Then turning 
to his friend, and speaking lightly to change the subject 
McKinley said, ‘‘I would rather have less Fame and more 
Fun,’’ but as if the alliteration had beguiled him, and he had 
spoken too lightly, he added, ‘‘ more life.’’? He had already 
accepted the invitation where the assassin awaited him! 
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It seems clear that the consciousness the President had of 
his good will to man —his faith that the truth spoke for itself 
and for him, and that the people all knew he was without 
enemies, and his solicitude for their welfare — exorcised evil 
phantoms. The welcome he saw in the faces of the multitudes 
that gathered before him gave him assurance of finding favor 
in the sight of the people. The experience of those near him 
caused them to confide in the crowds that were so overwhelm- 
ingly hearty in greeting him, until the improbability that 
either fiend or fool would murder him seemed to become 
an impossibility. 

It is the habit of Mrs. McKinley to gotothe cemetery, where 
her heart and her interests are, for daily devotion. She has 
frequently driven over her accustomed route twice a day. A 
trained nurse is constantly with her sitting by her side, unless 
some near friend is given the place, and then the nurse sits 
with the driver. There is no relaxation of vigilance in the 
nursing, for even the airs of May, sweet with the breath of the 
blossoms, must not carelessly touch the lady of sorrows, for 
she would be chilled even when all issummer unless wrapped 
and cloaked. She is easily cold. The warmth of the long 
days is welcome, refreshes her faded face and tinges her 
white lips with a faint color. A jacket of fur shields her from 
the fresh damp air after a cooling shower. 

Her customary drive is first to the receiving vault, perhaps 
two hundred yards from the entrance gate. Unless there is 
a reason, at the customary turn, for changing her drive, the 
first point of interest beyond the immediate resting-place of 
her husband is the lot where her father and mother sleep 


under the fair turf, marked by stately stones. The next lot, 
always passed at a slow gait, is that of the late President. 
It contains the precious graves of the children !ong lost from 
sight, always dear to memory. Farther along she halts 
beside the graves of the father and mother of William 
McKinley. 

In all the tragedies of the stage there is no scene more sor- 
rowful or dramatic situation more striking and painful than 
Mrs. McKinley at the coffin of her husband. As placed it 
rests on a direct line with the open gates. The outlook is 
eastward. Asentinel walks there in the uniform of the Army 
of the United States —‘‘ Glory guards with solemn round.”’ 

The widow walks to the head of the casket that rises on its 
supports from the stone floor, draped so that the colors of the 
flag glow through the other decoration. No persuasion can 
cause the mourner to cease from weeping — leaning upon and 
bowed over the evergreens, the palms, a few fresh fiowers and 
the flag, weeping bitterly, lamentably, without restraint — 
until she summons resolution and totters away, tearful and 
sobbing, sinks into her carriage and falters to the old home. 

Though she is without anticipation or wish for health, and 
almost impatient that she tarries, for there are no pleasures 
for her, she has consolation in the love the little children 
have for her. Of this she has many tokens, coming from the 
far-off States as well as the near, in pretty little childish 
letters that the angels in Heaven might have written. Over 
them her rare smile is seen, bright for a fleeting moment, for 
their sweetness touches her sorrows with infinite tenderness, 
and softens them for a moment. 


The Consistency of Constance Croydon 


THE RECORD OF A LOVE AFFAIR THAT 
WORKED BACKWARDS, IN WHICH IS 
SET FORTH JUST HOW MUCH CON- 
SCIENCE THE MAN AND HOW MUCH 
COURAGE THE GIRL OUGHT TO HAVE 


been appointed by a ‘‘ reform’’ Governor to 

fill out a vacancy in the State Legislature, 
but had failed in carrying a subsequent election 
—the position in which he found himself was 
sufficiently embarrassing. After almost half an 
average lifetime, so busily spent in historical 
studies and conscientious endeavors to raise the 
tone of local politics that he had little chance, or 
indeed inclination, to learn much about woman- 
kind, the discovery that he had been made sole 
guardian of a young girl came as a decided shock. 
The Haileses and the Croydons had been friends 
for several generations, and when Constance 
Croydon was left an orphan, without a relation in 
the world, the care of her property, and incident- 
ally of herself, was something that he could not 
escape. 

“* T’ve got to do it,’’ be complained to his sister 
Susan. 

‘*You certainly have, Dick,’’ she assented. 
‘And you say she is coming to this country at 
once. Don’t you think that as she hasn’t got any 
other place to go— poor thing —that we ought to 
ask her here?’’ 

The fact that Susan, who had managed the big 
Hailes house on the corner of Alaska Avenue and 
the Circle ever since she and her brother had been 
left alone in the world, suggested anything with- 
out first having ascertained what Hailes thought 
about the matter, was in itself a surprise. The 
idea contained in the suggestion was bewildering. 

““Do you believe so?’’ demanded Hailes in 
consternation. ‘‘ Then I suppose we must.’’ 

So the situation had been rendered still more 


PF’: the Honorable Richard Hailes—he had 
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trying by the arrival of a young woman at the very so 


time when Hailes was counting upon finishing the 
last of the three volumes of The Financial History 
of the Government and People of the United States 
since the Adoption of the Constitution. Nor was 
this all, for at the first sight Hailes recognized with alarm 
that she was unmistakably pretty. This was a contingency 
that in some way he had never considered, and it was with 
the gravest apprehension that he had looked at her the first 
evening at dinner. In truth, his forebodings, it might seem, 
were not groundless, for that very first night, when Constance 
Croydon had opened the piano, which had been heard in the 
house only when the tuner appeared at regular intervals, 
and began to sing, Hailes had not gone to his library and The 
Financial History of the Government and People of the United 
States had not advanced a page. 

Miss Croydon had been in the house three months and the 
situation was worse——far worse than Hailes had ever imag- 
ined that it might be. Nothing had been done on the history, 
































and since Walter Uvedale 
had taken to appearing so 
frequently Hailes had done 
very littleinany way. Now, 
as he walked up Alaska 
Avenue under the budding 
branches in the early spring 
afternoon, he was very sadly 
perplexed and distressed. 
The few words he exchanged 
with Jeafferson, whom he 
met coming out of the club, 
left him aghast. 

‘*When are we going to 
hear about it?’’ Jeafferson 
asked with that fine, frank, 
outspoken way of his that 
caused people to flee before 
him. ‘‘Oh, you needn’t 
deny it. The whole town 
knows it’s true. Of course 
you’re engaged to Miss 
Croydon. Why don’t you 
announce it? And a good 
thing it is, too. A pretty 
girl, and with money. 
You’re a crafty one. Had 
her all to 
yourself,’’ 

Jeafferson 
had then 
dug him in 
the ribs and 
gone on his 
way, un- 
doubtedly to 
recount 
what he had 
said. 

After that 
there was no 
doubt about 
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could not 
stay another day in the house. It would not be right. It 
would not be honorable. And even as he reached this deci- 
sion Hailes felt a dull compression about the heart that was 
far from pleasant. He must get her away as quickly as pos- 
sible. Buthow? The house was his own, and as his guest he 
could not turn her out of doors. She must be influenced in 
some way. And a woman would always change her mind, he 
knew. What inducement could be bring to bear? 

He put his hand up to his coat pocket. Yes, among the 
letters that had come for her was one with the Barbould 
crest. It was undoubtedly another invitation for her to 
stay with them. She would undoubtedly change her mind 
and accept this time. Again he felt the same strange feeling 
of utter desolation. But he tried not to notice it. 
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When Hailes entered the library where Constance was 
reading there was purpose in his mind, and this must have 
communicated in some way a new quality to his step and 
action, for she looked up quickly as he came into the room. 

** What is it?’’ she asked, before he had said anything. 

‘““Why, nothing—nothing,’’ he replied, startled by her 
very direct inquiry. 

‘** But you know there zs something,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ When 
a man looks out of the window or stirs the fire or takes out 
his watch after he comes into a room there surely is. Men 
are such ostriches that they always try to hide in some silly 
fashion that they’ve got something on their minds.”’ 

“* Here are your letters,’’ replied Hailes heiplessly. 

Constance, after opening and glancing through each one, 
threw the bunch on the table. 

‘“Well ?”’ he said. 

‘* There’s nothing. An invitation from the Barboulds.’’ 

‘You are going!’’ Hailes exclaimed anxiously. 

** And why might you expect I was going?’’ she demanded, 
looking at him critically. 

** You said you weren’t, I know,’’ he admitted. 

‘* And is that a reason?’’ she demanded severely. 

‘Oh, for a woman, I suppose,’’ he replied carelessly. 

She did not reply, but disdainfully rose and, going to the 
table, sat down before it. 

** Really,’’ she said, ‘‘ it may astonish you, but I am going 
to write this moment to refuse.’’ 

Hailes stood for a moment in doubt. 

‘** Are you sure you are wise?’’ he said hesitatingly. 

The girl looked up. 

**T mean,’’ he continued, quailing before her glance, ‘‘ that 
there will be people there and it might be amusing. And I 
understand that they have a very fine place, and’’-——and he 
concluded as if he felt it were an inspiration — ‘‘ and they’ve 
got a century plant that’s just in bloom.’’ 

Constance made a face that in her mind seemed to supply 
the first part of the sentence and briefly concluded: 

‘*___the old century plant.’’ ° 

Hailes was clearly disconcerted. After fidgeting about for 
a moment he ignominiously beat a retreat. He should have 
liked to consult Susan, though he knew she would have no 
plan not first suggested by himself, but he felt an unconquer- 
able repugnance to disclosing to her his reason for wishing 
Miss Croydon’s departure. He must meet the situation 
alone and he felt its difficult nature. 

‘* Ah!’’ he exclaimed, as he put down the paper which he 
had been reading before dinner. ‘‘ I don’t know about this.’’ 

‘* What ?’’ asked his sister meekly. 

‘““Why,” he replied, ‘‘ this epidemic of grippe in town. 
Ten thousand cases. Really, it’s not safe.’’ 

‘Oh, Dick, should we stay here?’’ Susan asked with all 
her easily stirred old-maidish apprehensions at once aroused. 

‘*T haven’t any fears myself,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But perhaps 
Miss Croydon may have,’’ he added quickly. ‘‘ You and she 
could run away somewhere.’’ 

The girl glanced at him and laughed. 

**Do you know,”’ she said, turning to the older woman, 
‘*that your brother is determined to get rid of me!’’ 
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‘Oh, my dear!’’ Susan exclaimed in horror. ‘‘ That is 
impossibie.’’ 

‘‘ What absurd nonsense !’’ said Hailes gruffly. 

‘‘It’s true,’’ continued Constance lightly. ‘‘ He came 


home this afternoon with his mind made up to have me go to 
the Barboulds’, and was most careful that I should not know 
it. Now he wants to drive me out of town with the grippe. 
But I’m not going,’’ she went on, laughing, but looking 
almost defiantly at her host. ‘‘ I’m going to stay directly 
here.’’ 

At that moment dinner was announced. 

Later, when he was alone in the smoking-room, Hailes lit 
a cigar with great deliberation and then, sitting down, stared 
gloomiiy into the fire. As he 
reflected he felt less hopeful 
and more miserable. Indeed, 
since he had begun his en- 
deavor to dislodge Miss 
Croydon he had -learned a 
good deal—among other 
things that to have her go was 
the very last thing he wished. 
But there was no other way. 
He was in honor bound to 
protect her from such gossip. 
He sighed deeply. It was an 
honest sacrifice. And the 
worst of it was there was noth- 
ing inspiring or heroic about 
it. He felt that he could have 
given up life wiilingly for her 
sake, and on the other hand 
all that he could do for her was 
to get her cut of his house. 
To such base uses must love 
come in these days—to such 
a state was Romance reduced 
in this Twentieth Century. 

As, half an hour after, 
"*ailes came down the hall he 
saw that Miss Croydon, who 
had been playing on the piano, 
was now walking impatiently 
up and down the music-room. 
Hailes went and stood by the 
door and she paused in her 
restless wanderings. 

‘*You know I don’t mind 
smoke,’’ she said; ‘‘ I like it.”’ 

“But Susan objects— 
though she doesn’t say so— 
and as it’s the only positive 
wish which I’ve ever discov- 
ered that she has I try to 
comply with it.’’ 

‘* She’s spoiled you,’’ said 
the girl. *‘And I suppose you think all women are like Sugan.”’ 

‘*T know so little about them,’’ pleaded Hailes. 

‘* Indeed!’’ answered Constance. ‘‘ I’ve no doubt it might 
be better for them and everybody if they were. She never 
has a mind of her own.’’ 

‘* Ah, yes,’’ observed Hailes. ‘‘ By the way, have you 
changed your mind about the Barboulds ?”’ 

**No,’’ said the girl angrily. ‘‘ You appear to think a 
woman changes her mind every five minutes.”’ 

‘* T’ve understood that she did,’’ Hailes replied meekly; 
‘and I almost hoped that you had—on your account, of 
course.’’ 

Constance remained silent. 

““T have been told that it would be necessary to do some- 
thing to the roof —and as it is directly over the room where 
you are ——”’ 

‘* It’s a big house ard there are other rooms in it,’’ she 
responded promptly. 

‘Yes, but there will be a great deal of ncise and confu- 
sion, and of course the workmen wil begin very early in the 
morning. I thought that I ought to warn you so that if you 
were gotng to the Barboulds’ id 

‘*T believe truly,”’ said the girl, stopping in her walk and 
looking directly at him, ‘‘ that you do want me to go.’”’ 

‘* Want you to go!’’ said Hailes hotly. ‘‘ You know that 
isn’t true. That——-’’ then he stopped, for though he felt 
that he wanted to say something he did not quite know what. 

‘* Then why,’’ demanded Constance imperiously, ‘‘ do you 
always keep suggesting reasons for my going? Oh, you do 
want to get rid of me.’”’ 

‘You know,’’ cried Hailes in dismay, ‘‘ that is the last 
thing I want — that I’d give anything to have you stay. But 
—pbut,’’ he hesitated and continued with what. was clearly 
an afterthought, ‘‘ of course, if you wanted to go.”’ 

** Have I seemed to want to go?’’ she asked. 

‘* No,’”? he admitted promptly. 

** Well, then ,’’ she exclaimed triumphantly. 

** Of course,’’ he continued lamely, ‘‘ if you don’t mind the 
workmen—-—’’ 

‘*T don’t,’’ she replied, watching him narrowly. Then she 
went on: ‘‘Come and see if you can beat me at ping-pong. 
You know I’m eleven games ahead. No,’’ she continued, 
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““T haven't changed my mind about the Barboulds. I’m 
going to stay here, for—I will tell you —I have a particular 
reason for staying.’’ 

As Hailes slowly wound his watch that night, listening 
inattentively to its low chirrup not unlike the plaintively 
cheerful song of some late summer insect, he felt far from 
cheerful himself. He had heen struggling to escape the 
thought all of the evening. She had a particular reason for 
Staying. What could that reason be? With absolute 
assurance the answer was at once supplied by his apprehen- 
sions. Uvedale! Of course that was why she was staying — 
to see him, to be with him. Assuredly her engagement to 
Uvedale would put an end to the gossip that was so distress- 
ing to him, but then, as 
soon as she became en- 
gaged, he certainly did not 
wish to have her in the 
house where he would be 
obliged to see Uvedale’s 
coming and going, and 
watch all the usual inci- 
dents of such atime. No, 
she certainly could not be 
allowed to remain. And 
why had she not changed 
her mind? All women did 
so, he had been repeatedly 
assured. But this unac- 
countable young woman 
had stood with unfailing 
steadfastness by her first 
decision in spite of all. It 
was awkward — it was dis- 
tressing enough. She must 
go, though. What could 
he do? Burn down the 
house? In a moment of 
desperate impatience he 
almost thought of it. 

Susan always _ break- 
fasted upstairs and it had 
been from the first a cus- 
tom for Hailes and Miss 
Croydon to breakfast to- 
gether. There had been, 
it is true, a sort of pseudo- 
matrimonial character 
about the repast as they sat 
opposite to each other that 
had always embarrassed 
Hailes. The girl, on the 
other hand, always ap- 
peared serenely uncon- 
scious of the somewhat 
equivocal situation and had 
seemed perfectly at ease. 

‘Do you know,’’ he began, ‘‘ I’ve asked an old friend to 
stay with me.”’ 

‘* How nice,’’ she responded interestedly. 

““Yes,’’? he said. ‘‘ It will undoubtedly have its points of 
interest for me—seeing Bilson in this way after all those 
years—but there will,’’ he continued slowly, “‘ be disagree- 
able features.’’ 

** Indeed,’’ said Miss Croydon politely. 

‘‘In the first place, he is in the deepest mourning for his 
‘grandmother, and that will, of course, put a stop at once to 
any possibility of-having anything going on in the house.’’ 

Constance looked attentively at him with a growing smile 
playing about her mouth. ‘ 

“‘And again,’’ Hailes continued with increasing uneasi- 
ness, ‘‘ he is suffering desperately from nervous prostration. 
There cannot be the least disturbance — not the possibility of 
any noise about the place.’’ 

Hailes hesitated in evident trepidation. 

“* You will forgive me for speaking about it,’’ he went on, 
‘* but under the circumstances you may not mind having Tito, 
your black poodle, sent to the stables to stay.”’ 

Miss Croydon’s eyes blazed for an instant, then she laughed. 
Then she looked down demurely. 

‘* Of course not,’’ she replied quietly. 

It was evident that Hailes was too astonished to speak. 

“But I thought,’’ he stammered, ‘‘ that you would not be 
separated from him.’’ 

“* Are you suggesting,’’ said the girl, looking down, “‘ that Z 
should be sent to the stables?”’ 

Hailes rose impatiently and went to the window. 

‘* What absurd nonsense!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ But you see 
the necessity? ’’ 

‘* Oh, of course,’’ she answered politely and still not look- 
ing up. ‘‘ It is most reasonable.’’ , 

When Hailes left the breakfast-room and went to his study 
he shut the door with unnecessary vigor. What he had con- 
sidered a stroke of genius had utterly failed. Did he not 
know that Miss Croydon had once ridden for many miles, on 
the dustiest of summer days, in a baggage car so that she 
should not be separated from the beast ?— as he did not at the 
moment hesitate to designate the dog. Now she was willing 
to have it banished to the stables. Would nothing induce her 
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to change her mind and go? Hailes had never supposed such 
a case, and the terrible assurance was growing in his mind 
that she really must be desperately in love with Uvedale to 
hold so persistently to her determination. Instead of settling 
down to work on the Financial History—which had not 
advanced a whole chapter in the past month — he stood before 
the fireplace. What could be more unfortunate! 

As aconscientious man and as an honorable man he was in 
a pretty position. And all because a woman would not change 
her mind. It was distressing and very perplexing. Men, he 
had heard, always suffer because a woman does change. He 
was discovering the difficulties that may arise when a 
woman does not. 

Should he be forced toask herto go? He felt that he never 
should be equal tothis. Diplomacy was the only means, and 
Hailes felt that his life had not prepared him for dealing with 
such a delicate situation. Still he must do something. That 
was the one point that was always distinct and clear in his 
mind. 

With a firm step he entered the library where Constance 
was writing letters. There was a certain stern resolution 
in his demeanor that could not have passed unnoticed by 
any one, and it clearly was observed by the girl, though 
her conduct as she recognized it was most unaccountable. 
For a moment she let her head fall on her arms and her 
slim body was shaken with laughter. But in a moment 
she looked up sedately enough. 

““ You seem amused,’’ said Hailes. 

“‘Tam,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Oh, I wish I could tell you why.”’ 

‘*T am sorry that I can’t share your merriment with you,’’ 


he said stiffly. Then he went on abruptly: ‘‘ Isuppose Susan 
has told you. And of course you understand how much she 
regrets ——”’ 


“* Yes, she told me,’’ interrupted the girl. ‘‘ She said that 
she would be obliged to go to Boston to see a young woman 
whom she was helping with her musical education.’’ 

“It is most unfortunate —just at this time when you were 
here,’’ murmured Hailes. 

‘“ Were here,’’ cried Miss Croydon. ‘‘ Why, I am here.’’ 

‘But of course you can’t stay!’’ he exclaimed hastily. 
“You will undoubtedly go with her, or—go to the 
Barboulds’.’’ 

‘*T am not going to do either,’’ said the girl positively. 

‘“You see it won’t be possible to remain,’’ he broke out 
amazedly. 

‘Oh, yes it will,’’ she replied. 

‘Not going!’’ he ejaculated 

‘‘ After talking it over with you’’—and Miss Croydon 
paused, and then began laying great stress on the following 
words—‘‘ she has been talking it over with me, and she has 
decided that it is not necessary. I don’t wonder that you are 
astonished.’’ Constance continued: ‘‘ Susan never had an 
opinion in her life before, but she has one this time.”’ 

At this moment Susan Hailes entered the room. 

“‘ You are not going, are you?’’ continued the girl, rising 
and putting her arm about the other woman. 

‘“No, Dick,’’ she said, not answering Constance but looking 
timidly at her brother. ‘‘ You see I don’t really think that it 
is necessary, and as Constance is in the house and, of course, 
as it means her having to go, why I have concluded not to 
do it.’’ 

‘* Of course, of course,’’ replied Hailes hastily. ‘‘ If it is 
not necessary, why that is all there is of it. And I am very 
glad,’’ he concluded, making for the door. ‘‘ Of course, I 
am very glad.”’ 

What had happened? 


‘* For Susan isn’t going.’’ 


Was it a conspiracy? Certainly it 
was a case of undue influence. Never had he known Susan 
to adhere to an opinion for any length of time. Clearly Miss 
Croydon had been able to impart some of her firmness of mind 
to his hitherto amenable sister, and the result was discon- 
certing and discouraging. What was a man’s life worth if 
this sort of thing was going on? 

For Hailes, as he was leaving the house, to come suddenly 
on Uvedale mounting the steps was anything but soothing in 
his excited state. 

‘‘ Hello!’ he said to that excellent young man, seeing that 
all avoidance of him was impossible. . 

‘* Ah, how do you do?” said the other, seizing his hand and 
shaking it warmly. ‘‘ Miss Croydon in? I suppose she is, 
as I’ve an engagement to play tether ball with her.”’ 

Of course that was the reason why the girl was displaying 
such an unaccountable and such an awkward firmness. She 
wished to see Uvedale—and Hailes was obliged to admit 
that he was a pleasing enough spectacle of youth and good 
spirit. 

He pounded on across the lawn toward the gate. 

‘Mr. Hailes!’’ called a firm, clear, feminine voice. 

Looking, he saw that a woman had pulled up by the curb- 
stone the trap she was driving and was beckoning to him. 

‘*Now for it!’’ he said to himself and obediently 
approached. 

**] think it’s too bad,’’ began the lady eagerly, leaning 
out, ‘‘ that as an old friend you had not told me— left me to 
learn it from others. Of course I congratulate you, and I was 
just going in to congratulate Miss Croydon this minute.’’ 

‘‘]T beg you— I beg you,’’ cried Hailes in a fit of abject 
terror. ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Mercat, you must not do anything 
of the kind.”’ 











‘** 1 know it is not announced yet,’’ the other said. 

‘But it isn’t going to be. It can’t be. It is not true,’’ 
pleaded Hailes. ‘‘ And you must not say anything to Miss 
Croydon. Think of what a position it would put her in and 
me.’’ 

“‘ Isn’t true! ’’ Mrs. Mercat said severely; ‘‘ I don’t believe 
you. One always says such things about engagements.’’ 

** But it zsz’z, and you must believe me,’’ implored Hailes. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Mercat sharply, ‘‘if you knew what 
every one is saying! I wonder if Miss Croydon knows. If 
she doesn’t I think she ought to be told.’”’ 

Hailes was silent in speechless apprehension. 

‘*T think,’’ continued Mrs. Mercat, ‘‘ that it is my duty.to 
go in and let her know it at once.’’ 


‘* No, no,’’ adjured Hailes. ‘‘She does know. I assure 
you she does know.’’ 
‘*Then all that I can say,’’ continued Mrs. Mercat, 


straightening herself up, ‘‘is that she is behaving very 
strangely for a young girl. And I’ll certainly let her under- 
stand that the first time I see her. Good-morning.’’ 


As the trap drove away Hailes remained motionless. In . 


his trepidation he had been led into astatement that he never 
would have made if he had had perfect control of himself. To 
save Miss Croydon from the distress of such an interview as 
he knew one with Mrs. Mercat must be, he had instinctively 
said what was not true. And he was a most accurate and 
conscientious person. Clearly there was only one thing that 
he could do. He must inform Miss Croydon himself of the 
facts of which he had said that she was already aware. And 
might this not be the best course? Was it not right that 
she should know what was being said and should he uot have 
done this at once? That he should do it now he could not 
doubt, for she must know and be prepared for the onslaught 
of Mrs. Mercat. And would not this be the best way of 
accomplishing what was so necessary — her departure? —for, 
of course, with the knowledge of this gossip she would not stay 
another day. Hailes felt the same quick, deadly compression 
of the heart he had experienced at every thought of her going. 
But he was a brave man in his way—and now he faced the 
inevitable without flinching. 

What he had to do must be done as soon as possible. 
Hailes glanced down the lawn by the side of the house to the 
space beyond, where the tether ball still swung undisturbed 
by the pole. He did not like to break in upon Constance and 
Uvedale in the house and he concluded that he must wait. 
Galled by the delay, which he feared must be 
long, he retraced his steps across the grass, 
debating what he should do. He would have 
a horse saddled and then ride until such a 
time as it seemed likely the young man would 
be gone. He had almost made up his mind 
to this course when he heard the front door 
suddenly opened and as hastily slammed 
shut. Looking up he saw Uvedale hurriedly 
descending the steps. 

‘*Ah,”’ said the young man abruptly coming 
on him; ‘‘ how are you again?’’ 

Hailes was so astounded that he paused, 
looking after him. Half-way down the walk 
to the gate Uvedale hesitated, turned and 
came back again. 

“You will see Miss Croydon,’’ he said 
hastily. ‘‘ You can tell her. I forgot it. 
I’m going away at once for a long time.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t this rather unexpected? ’’ demanded 
Hailes in profound astonishment. 

‘* Rather,’’ replied the other as he turned 
quickly. ‘‘ Good-day.’’ 

Hailes made his way into the house, 
pondering deeply. There certainly was 
something more that was new. Uvedale was 
going. Then Miss Croydon would not stay 
and he might not have to tell her. There 
was acertain relief in this. But he could not 
understand it. Uvedale going away! What 
did it mean? Could it be that there had been 
a lovers’ quarrel. Hailes’ heart, that had 
been doing such unaccountable things, seemed 
suddenly to spring up, then settle back in 
its place with a new lightness. But they 
would make it up. Uvedale’s departure was 
probably only a threat— was used merely to 
frighten Miss Croydon into a more fitting 
mood. And he had been told to tell her. 
Again, as a conscientious man he could not omit to do so. 
To be sure, this might save him from telling her the other 
story. 
used in such a connection and at such a time as a go-between. 
Indeed, the Honorable Richard Hailes was finding the com- 
plications and the perplexities of the morning more than he 
could patiently bear. Why had not the girl changed her mind 
as a woman should in the first place! Such fixity of character 
was altogether impossible and undesirable in actual life. 

“‘You are not playing tether ball,’ he said, as he came 
out upon the broad veranda where Constance sat sewing. At 
least she sat with all the appliances for sewing about her. 
But she was idle and her work had slipped from her hand to 
the floor. ‘‘No,’’ she said shortly. 


He felt it a little hard, though, that he should be: 


_all sorts of silly considerations. 
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For her to utter so brief a sentence was rather unusual. 
As a general thing her ideas were many and required imme- 
diate and animated expression. Besides, she spoke with a 
serious tone that also surprised Hailes. 

‘*T met Uvedale as I was coming in,’’ he continued, seating 
himself aslant on the balustrade. 

““ Yes, he has gone,’’ replied the girl listlessly. 

This was exactly as he had thought. There had been 
trouble, and Constance was already regretting it. 

‘* Ah,’’ he murmured, at a loss what to say. 

““Tt was very sudden,’’ Constance continued. ‘‘ Oh, men 
are so strange. Very young men,’’ she went on, meditating, 
and then she concluded, suddenly looking up—‘‘ Well, all of 
them.’’ 

Hailes moved uneasily upon the balustrade as if he found 
himself uncomfortable, as he truly was. 

“* T suppose it seems so to a woman,”’ he admitted. 

““It seems so to this woman,’’ she observed. 

Hailes fidgeted uneasily. 

‘* As I said,’’ he went on, ‘‘ I met Uvedale just now, going 
out.’’ 

This time she did not speak. 

‘* Hetold me,’’ continued Hailes, getting through as quickly 
as he could with the message intrusted to him, ‘‘ that he was 
going away — going away for some time.’’ 

‘‘ There! ’’ cried the girl triumphantly. 
men were strange?’’ 

** He told me to tell you,’’ concluded Hailes, straightening 
himself up. ‘‘ I came to give you the message at once.’’ 

““Tt was very good of you,’’ she said sedately. 

Hailes moved away, paused, and came back. 

“* Are you still of the opinion that you are not going to the 
Barboulds’ ?’’ 

‘“Tsee,’’ she said, looking very squarely at him; ‘‘ you think 
that because Mr. Uvedale says that he is going away I shall 
change my mind.’’ 

“‘T didn’t know,’’ Hailes answered hesitatingly and much 
intimidated by her stern aspect. ‘‘ [ thought ——’’ 

“‘T can only tell you one thing,’’ she interrupted. 
does mot make me change my mind. 
only more determined than ever.’’ 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ responded Hailes hopelessly. 

‘TI know you don’t,’’ she cried furiously. ‘‘ You don’t 


** Didn’t I say that 


‘* This 
Indeed it makes me 


understand anything about women and you don’t understand 
You believe, because you’ve only seen 


anything about me. 
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Susan— who is such a dear that there is no one like her—that 
all women have no opinions of their own — no ideas of their 
own — no strength of character of their own. Th..t they are 
mere flimsy things, changing their minds from one minute to 
the next. That is what you believe of me.’’ 

‘*T should think not,’’ he said earnestly. 

‘* You believe,’’ she cried hotly, ‘‘that I am ready to be 
shifted by every breeze that blows.’’ 

“*T don’t—I don't,’’ he assented fervently. 

‘* Very well,’”’ she said. ‘‘I’m not. I know what I want 
quite as much as any man—and I’m not to be influenced by 
I’ve no doubt you were 
delighted when Walter Uvedale told you he was going away. 
You thought that at last you would get rid of me.”’ 


“IT IS MOST UNFORTUNATE 
—JUST AT THIS TIME WHEN 
YOU WERE HERE” 


“*T assure you,’’ said Hailes in dismay, ‘‘ that I never had 
anything more unpleasant to do than to tel! you. Of course 
J didn’t believe him. I knewthat it was all what he’d calla 
‘bluff.’ ”’ 

““ He will go,’’ said the girl sentei:tiously. 

‘““What!’’ exclaimed Hailes. ‘‘ He is really going — and 

» 

“*Yes,’’? Constance again interrupted. 
I am staying. 
think of that?’”’ 

Clearly Hailes did not know what to think of it, for he stood 
staring at her in amazement. 

‘“T will confess,’’ he said at length, ‘‘ that I believed that 
was what was keeping you here—that was the reason you did 
not change your mind.”’ 

“* You see it isn’t,’’ continued the girl triumphantly. ‘‘ You 
see that I have a mind of my own and that it is not dependent 
on any man.’’ 

She paused suddenly and blushed violently. 

““T mean,’”’? she said, ‘‘ that I can make up my own mind 
and stick to it.’’ 

**T know that,’’ said Hailes grimly. 
desperately, ‘* look here 
go.”’ 

“Ah!” cried the girl. ‘‘ Now we are coming to the truth. 
Didn’t I tell you that you wanted to get rid of me?’”’ 

Hailes had made up his mind that he must face it. There 
was no escaping it. He recalied only too well what he had 
told Mrs. Mercat—and duty, honor, demanded that the girl 
should at last know the truth. 

““Get rid of you!’’ he replied. ‘‘ There never was any- 
thing so false. But you don’t know the truth. I'll tell you, 
though you may imagine that I don’t care for doing it. 
You’ve got to go, for they are saying things that will make 
you go at once when you hear them.”’ 

The girl looked at him curiously. 

‘What they are saying,’’ he continued hoarsely, ‘‘ is the 
natural result of your stay in the house. Natural, no—it is 
most absurd, and could only, because it is so absurd, be 
invented by spiteful gossip. They are saying that you and I 
are engaged — you and I.’’ 

‘**T know it,’’ replied Constance calmly. 

** You know it!’’ he exclaimed in amazement. 

“Ts it the kind of a thing that a girl would be likely not to 
know —to feel?’’ she said. 

‘* But—but,’’ he stammered, ‘‘ how long 
have you known it?”’ 

** Oh, for some time,’’ she said lightly. 

** And you have not gone?’”’ 

‘* No,’’ she replied, ‘‘ and I am not going 
now.”’ 

‘* But it is not right,’ 
fair to yourself ——’’ 

“IT think I might be a judge of that,’’ she 
answered. 

“*T can’t understand it,’’ he continued. 
can’t allow it.’ 

“*Well,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘I don’t see 
what you are going to do about it if I don’t 
change my mind and I insist on staying.’’ 

“‘TIt isn’t right,’’ he repeated. ‘‘I can’t 
suffer it—having your name used in that way 
because you are in my house. Do— what can 
I do about it?’’ he said quickly. ‘‘I can go 
away myself, and I will.’’ 

‘“*Oh!’’ exclaimed Constance 
consternation. 

‘IT should have thought of that in the first 
place. It is what I should have done at 
once,’’ he went on hurriedly. ‘‘ You can stay 
here with Susan. Nothing can be said—and 
it wil] be all right.’’ . 

There was a short pause. 

“If you go,’’ said Constance at length, 
slowly and firmly, ‘‘then I w#dZ go to the 
Barboulds’.’’ 

‘*What!’’ hecried. ‘ If I go you will go?”’ 

““Yes,’’ she said, looking away and playing 
with a spray of the vine that was twining 
about a column. 

‘* But that,’’ he said in a low voice, taking 
a step toward her, ‘‘ will not keep them from 
saying that we are engaged — will make them 
say it all the more.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the girl, twisting the leaf about her finger. 

‘* Then you don’t mind this —this mad talk?”’ 

‘* Not in the least,’’ she said softly and in a very low tone. 

‘* But it is such an insane idea.’’ 

“‘Is it?’ she asked, ‘or one moment looking up at him. 

‘‘Isn’t it?’’ he demanded breathlessly and drawing still 
nearer to her. 

She did not answer. 

‘*Constance,”’ he said, ‘‘ if you don’t mind their saying 
this— it can’t be that you would not mind its—being!”’ 

‘* At least you might ask,’’ she said so low that he could 
hardly hear her. 

*“Wouldn’t you?’’ he asked, bending toward her. 

**No,’’ she said. 


“* He is going and 
I have not changed my mind. What do you 


** But,’’ he continued 
all there is of it is, you’ve got to 





he cried; ‘‘ it is not 


sey 


in sudden 
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“ “PM SO GLAD 
FOR HER” WAS 
ALL SHE SAID 





CHAPTER X11 
HE handshake, and the ‘‘ Here’s luck’’ which followed 
T it, marked a long stride in carrying out the project I 
had struggled toward so long, but it didn’t take us out 
of the woods by any means. I soon saw that there was grave 
danger ahead in’little personal animosities between the differ- 
ent members of our combination. Cooper both disliked and 
distrusted Halstead, as I was inclined to do myself until I 
found that although Halstead wanted to appear better 
than the rest of us he was really no worse, and that the cant 
of his explanations and protestations was quite harmless. 
But Cooper was a long time coming to that view of hin. 
Another difficulty, harder io put up with patiently, was 
Armstrong’s ill-concealed contempt for Rosenblum and for 
Frankenburgher, Armstrong regarding it as a form of patri- 
otism to look down on and insult all foreigners. He never 
spoke to Rosenblum at all when he could help it, and he 
bawled at poor Frankenburgher in a way that roused his just 
indignation. 

But all these little frictions slowly wore away under the 
good-humored spirit of give and take which pervaded our 
daily counsels. What really saved us from wreck was that 
all discussion of the affairs of the trust was open and above- 
board. There were no private confabs and hence there were 
no cliques, no inner circle, and precious little, if any, suspi- 
cion or jealousy. 

The organization we effected was the regular old-style 
** trust,’’ familiar, I suppose, to almost everybody. The com- 
panies composing it retained their individual corporate 
existence, but ail their stock was lumped together to form a 
trust fund, and against this fund we issued certificates. The 
earnings were, of course, pooled, and dividends paid on the 
certificates. 

Our first move was to close all the smelters except the 
Northwestern, and Frankenburgher’s, down the river, where 
the falls provided an unlimited power for practically nothing. 
Then we spared neither thought nor money in bringing these 
two plants to the very highest level of efficiency, and the 
result was no less gratifying to me, who had foreseen it, than 
to the others who had taken up the plan somewhat reluctantly, 
and who were vastly surprised by the gains we made. It was 
not until then, until our increased profits were a tangible 
reality, that I felt sure that my long-cherished scheme was a 
success. 

Se much for ourselves; now for Stanley’s side of it. As I 
said, he knew before the election that he had lost the railroad, 
and he took his defeat with stoical indifference, and when the 
facts concerning our pool became public property he opened 
hostilities himself with a furious attack upon us. I was glad 
he did, for if he had been disposed to ask us for terms it 
would have been hard, in spite of my resolution, to refuse 
him. 

His first move was a drastic one, obvious but not very 
wise: a deep cut in the price of copper, made in spite of the 
fact that we were producing it more cheaply than he could. 
I suppose he thought we would meet his price, and that my 
allies would soon grow discontented with selling copper at a 
loss, abandon me, and mix up in a general scramble. But 
we didn’t meet his price. We fixed a price of our own at 
which we made a small though decent profit on every pound 
we sold, and there we held it. He could market All his 
copper, it is true, but it was at a loss, and when people had 
bought his they had to buy ours, too. A glance at the reported 
consumption of copper in our country during those years, 
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when electricity was striding forward as the great rival of 
steam, will make that situation clear. And so while he 
lost we gained. 

We had him, in fact, bound hand and foot. If you will 
look over the ground you will see how true that is. His 
mine, the Croesus, was richer than any other in the district, 


except, perhaps, the Birthday, but we more than made it. 


up in the smelting, for we did by water-power what he had 
to do with coal. Remember that he had to buy his coal 
of us., His only way of escape was shut off by our posses- 
sion of the railroad. There were other smelters in the 
country where power was free and other things were 
favorable, and which could be made to run as cheaply as 
ours, and if he could have got his ore to them he could have 
competed with us to some advantage. But, though giving 
of rebates was illczal, there was nothing to prevent our 
putting as high a frcight tariff on ore as we pleased, for we 
had occasion to ship nothing ourselves but refined copper. 

I confess, frankly, that the business wasn’t much to 
my taste. It had been easy when I was in Stanley’s grip, when 
gossip had already set the date for the completion of my ruin, 
to declare that some day I would deal with him as he was 
trying to deal with me; it had still been easy, when the out- 
come hung in doubt, to plan aggressively and eagerly for his 
But now that I had him fast it was a different 
matter to go on steadily and relentlessly tightening the screws. 
There seemed to be nothing else todo. I am sure he must 
often have studied out the situation and have seen, as I have 
indicated it above, that it was hopeless. A man fighting 
merely for a commercial advantage would soon have given 
up the fight, but that was not what Stanley was fighting for, 
and after the struggle had gone on and on, always to our 
advantage, but never to the enfeebling of his attack, it looked 
as though Armstrong had been right when he said that the 
man who owned the Croesus could never be completely 
routed. 

As I said before, I’m not trying to give a history of the 
war as a whole. We attacked each other at every point, and 
the State was torn in two by our quarrel. He attacked us 
through the courts whenever he could find a pretext, and we 
him; he raided our stocks in Wall Street and elsewhere, and 
we retaliated upon his; the names of the great national 
parties in politics were, in our State, the most convenient 
way of designating his faction and mine. The row was 
carried into society, into the schools and the churches, it was 
in the air, and all the while the din of it was echoed in the 
columns of the Argus and the Daily News. When I think 
back over those times and remember what a futile affair it 
was, and how many years it lasted, dragging itself along from 
month to month, 1 wonder how we stood it. I suppose we 
got so used to it, just as we were used to sulphurous acid gas 
before I improved the smelter, that we took it as the natural 
state of things. ‘ 

It seems, looking back at it, as though with strokes and 
counter-strokes following as fast as they did, that we could 
have done nothing but fight, that the ordinary conduct of 
business must have been suspended, all pleasures given up, 
and that we must have lived every hour at the highest tension 
of excitement. But that wasn’t the case at all. We lived 
just about as we have lived since, dividing up our time 
between the big house in Red City and the smaller, pleas- 
anter one which looked out on the winding river and father 
Jansen’s broad meadows. We took little vacation trips, too, 
and some more extended ones, and once we got as far away 
as Venice. 

By a tacit understanding, however, Cooper and Rosenblum 
and I were never all away from the post of duty at the same 
time. The others in our little association were not very alert 
or quick to see just what this or that move might mean, and 
alertness was still necessary. We had Stanley in a net, it is 
true, but we weren’t sure that, if left quite to his own devices, 
he might not break out. : 

We recognized pretty clearly that there were two weak 
spots in that net and those we watched most carefully. One 
was our control of his transportation facilities; the other, the 
doubtful legality of ourtrust. This latter weakness I did not 
at first take very seriously, though Lawrence, who saw farther 
ahead than I, warned me that it would be more likely to prove 
our undoing than the other. 

However, during the earlier years of the struggle the 
former danger was the graver one, and he came rather near 
getting one or two schemes through by which he could have 
transported his raw ore cheap to some cheap smelter, and so 
have competed with us on even terms. He tried to get in with 
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the Northern Railroad first, and 
when he found us ahead of him 
there he began dickering with the 
Chicago and Pacific, which crosses 
the continent two hundred and 
fifty miles farther to the south. They would have been glad 
enough to run a branch up our way and capture some of the 
business of their northern competitor, but we got wind of the 
move in time and succeeded in getting through a territorial 
agreement between the two roads which put an end to his hopes 
from that quarter. He never gave up fighting along that line 
though, and when the war came to an end, as I shall recount 
presently, he had a railroad from Red City half-way down to 
Bridgetown, every inch of the construction of which we had 
opposed. 

But as time went on, and Stanley’s resources lessened, 
the danger of his getting another railroad grew less, and the 
other danger grew correspondingly greater. There was an 
anti-trust law in our State, but though it was extremely strin- 
gent I classed it among the merely ornamental ones which 
adorn the books. The best lawyers unanimously declared it 
unconstitutional by virtue of a clause which excepted from its 
provisions all combinations of agriculturists or stock-raisers. 

Stanley brought suit against us under this statute, and 
under Dutton’s skillful guidance — Dutton was at the head of 
our law department now, for Lawrence was getting ready to 
go to the Senate — under his guidance the case crawled along, 
from one court to another, toward Washington, the poor stat- 
ute getting a sound drubbing from every judge who passed on 
it until at last the Supreme Court put it out of its misery. 

But our glee over this triumph was short-lived. Public 
sentiment, which Lawrence had talked about so solemnly 
years before, was aroused all over the country against trusts, 
and not, I admit, without plenty of reason, though much of 
the manifestation of it, in the newspapers and on the stump, 
was unreasonable enough. Well, we snapped our fingers at 
it and pretended we didn’t care, but the great Public did 
care, and at last its sentiment crystallized into a Federal stat- 
ute which contained no nonsense about ‘‘ farmers and stock- 
raisers.’’ When they brought suit for the dissolution of our 
trust under that statute the shoe was on the other foot. We 
had a consultation about it, and Dutton, so sure before, was 
grave and non-committal, and the utmost cheer we could get 
out of him was that we weren’t whipped yet. Lawrence, 
whom I believe to be one of the greatest constitutional law- 


yers in the country and whom I hope some day to see in the’ 


Supreme Court, talking the case over with me privately, 
declared pointblank that the law would “‘ hold water,’’ and 
that our dissolution was only a matter of time. 

‘* Well,”’ said I, ‘‘then we’ll make the time as long as 
possible.’’ 

That was the course Dutton took and every expedient that 
legal skill and experience could suggest was used to delay 
the end. Indeed, as is well known, it was not on our case, 
but on another just like it, started in another State and put 
forward with more expedition, that the court of last resort 
passed the judgment which once and forever put an end to 
such combinations of capital as ours. We were not taken by 
surprise, but that fact made the last meeting of the directors 
of the Bent River Copper Trust, about our table at the City 
Club, none the less gloomy. We had the lawyers there, and 
from luncheon-time we talked till it was time for dinner, and 
then, having eaten dinner without leaving our chairs, we 
talked along into the evening without discovering the easy 
way out of the trouble. We were all on the wrong track. 
What we tried to hit upon was an agreement loose enough 
to leave us outside of the law, but strong enough to keep us 
together. If there was a plank of safety between the devil 
and the deep sea none of us was shrewd enough to find it, 
and Dutton condemned all our schemes and we scoffed at all 
of his. 

And then, about ten o’clock at night, when we had 
exhausted every possibility, and sat staring at each other, 
mum and disgusted, the great inspiration which was to cut 
short Stanley’s triumph as he,had cut short ours, the plan on 
which we ought to have acted years before, the plan so simple 
that it should have taken a great genius to discover it, was 
naively put forward by the stupidest man in the room. 

- — it,’ said Armstrong, for that was his usual pref- 
ace, ‘‘ I say we let the law go to blazes and just organize one 
big company.”’ 

He went on talking, but none of us heard him; we just sat 
and looked blankly at him. Then I glanced at Cooper and 
found him looking at me. There was a combination of 
chagrin, amusement and triumph, all three, in his face, and I 
felt as though I ought to be looking the same way. 

‘*Confound you,’’ said Cooper to Armstrong. 
didn’t you say that two hours ago?’’ 

‘* Or two months,”’ said I. 
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‘I didn’t mean it seriously,’’ said Armstrong. He had 
spoken like a prophet, not knowing what he said. 

““But you can bet your bottom dollar we’ll take it seri- 
ously,’’ said Cooper, thumping the table so that the glasses 
jumped. 

I turned upon Dutton. ‘‘Can you show us anything the 
matter with that?’’ I demanded, but Dutton was still dazed. 

‘*Look!’’ I went on. ‘‘ We incorporate ¥ . 

“* Under the laws of New Jersey,’’ put in Cooper. 

‘* Under the laws of New Jersey,’’ I assented; ‘‘ the —the 
Northwestern Metals Corporation. That corporation buys— 
buys, mind you—the White Eagle Mine, the Ore Summit 
Mines, Mr. Halstead’s and Mr. Frankenburgher’s Mines, and 
the Birthday, besides the plant and property of the North- 
western Ore Company. Is there anything on earth to prevent 
that?’’ 

‘** Provided, of course,’’ went on Cooper with a grin, ‘‘ that 
it has money enough and the owners can be induced to sell.’’ 

““Yes,’’ said I. ‘* With that provision can you say anything 
against the legality of that, Mr. Dutton?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Dutton helplessly, but he had not got over 
the shock yet. ‘‘ No, I cannot,’’ he repeated, ‘‘ but —but I’m 
not ready to give you an opinion on it to-night. It’s alto- 
gether too easy to be true; that’s the trouble with it. I'll 
talk with you about it in a day or two.’’ 

With that he took his leave abruptly, for the scheme had 
given him a tremendous shaking up. What troubled him 
seemed to be a line of reasoning which has clouded over 
many a problem as simple as two and two, namely, that 
there must be something the matter with it or so absolutely 
easy. a solution would have occurred to him long ago. 

But though he pondered over it many days and consulted 
about it for many more he was not able to discover a single 
loophole through which the existing law or any other could be 
invoked against us. And since that day nobody else has heen 
able to discover one, either. That step— you may believe we 
took it promptly — made our final victory as sure as a mathe- 
matical demonstration, made escape from our net a matter 
beyond human possibility. 

But it didn’t put an end to the fight; rather it seemed to 
make the struggle of the man in the net only the more des- 
perate. He had the alternative of selling out to us for what 
price we might choose to pay, or of keeping up his present 
tactics until there was nothing left to 
sell, and he seemed to have chosen the 
latter. 

How that long war was ended at last 
is something that it is now time to tell: 
it was by no crushing victory of ours; 
I doubt if any victory could have done 
it. I think you will agree with me that 
it was Adele Broughton who began the 
feud between me and my friend. The 
materials for the fire, I admit, were all 
there, and were none of her gathering, 
but she put the torch to the pile. 
Well, it was Barget who quenched it. 

If you have understood this story I 
have been telling, if you have credited 
me with frankness and honesty in the 
telling of it, you will believe me when 
I say that I took small pleasure in 
watching the hopeless struggle my old 
friend and enemy was keeping up; 
that I wished often that if we must 
go on fighting it might be on more 
even terms; that I was utterly sick 
of the whole wretched affair. 

Barget and I talked about it a good 
deal and she often asked me if I could 
see no way of making an end of it. 
We had once sent Cooper to ask Stan- 
ley to put a price on his property and 
come to terms with us, and when I re- 
membered the defiant answer our 
envoy had brought back, and then 
recalled my own last talk with Stanley, 
the absolute finality in his voice when 
he had said it was too late and had re- 
iterated his old threat, whatever hope 
of a peaceful settlement Barget had started in my head always 
faded away, and I would make her the old answer that there 
was no way at all. 

Meanwhile the years were treating us kindly. Our two 
daughters, Barget and Dorothy, arrived in due succession 
after young Christian Jansen, and the three children in course 
of growing up took most of their mother’s time and gave her 
plenty of trouble as healthy children do, so that even without 
a single friend outside her family she would hardly have had 
a chance to feel lonely. But there were friends, as I said, 
who had stood by us through the darkest days, and there 
were pleasant acquaintances, some newcomers, and some of 
the old ones who came back to us, after some little embar- 
rassment and hesitation, when the storm had blown over. 





Society came back promptly, and with no embarrassment’ 


whatever. 
I think, after all, that society is pretty just, or if that is too 
good a word, at least pretty consistent. It exists on an 
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assumption of moderate prosperity, it demands payment for 
its pleasures in like coin, and, recognizing its limitations, 
knowing that it cannot honor a draft on sympathy, it is chary 
of having such a draft made upon it. You cannot blame it if 
it scurries for shelter when it sees a storm coming, for its 
clothes are made for fine weather. So when it came back to 
us as soon as the sun of good fortune shone out strong again 
we welcomed it, enjoyed as many of its pleasures as Barget’s 
babies left her leisure for, and indulged in no unpleasant 
reminiscences. 

Adele Stanley, however, did not remove her boycott. She 
was like her husband, defiant, unbending, apparently deter- 
mined to carry the fight to the last ditch. Their hospitality 
was as lavish as ever to those who stood by her in ignoring 
us, but though she continued to hold a good many to their 
allegiance for a while, her company grew smaller and smaller, 
and toward the end she was much alone, a:id the big house 
was nearly always dark. 

Through all the years the couple had been childless, and it 
was with some surprise that we heard—this was just before 
the end came—that a son had been borntothem. The fact 
seemed to have some strong significance to Barget; she 
recurred to it several times during the evening after she had 
told me the news. 

Later she fell silent for so long that I asked her where her 
thoughts were. ‘‘ I’m so glad for her,’’ was all she said. 

I was a good deal puzzled and I said so. ‘‘I can see how 
you can forgive her,’’ I said, ‘‘ at least to the length of wish- 
ing her no particular harm, even though you know she would 


do all her mischief over again if she could, to-morrow. But 
to be ‘ glad for her’ is such a different thing.’’ 
‘TI know it,’’ Barget answered, ‘‘and I feel a little 


ashamed about it. I mean because I’m so inconsistent. I 
don’t forgive everybody else who hurts me, at least not that 
way. But I’ve been sorry for her right along; sorrier for 
her than for him, though I suppose she’s more to blame than 
heis. I can’t explain why, at all, unless perhaps it’s because 
you used to be so fond of her—but in a way I’ve always put 
myself in her place. I don’t try to, I just do. I was sorry 
for her when people began to let her alone, and to talk about 
her and about him, just as they used to talk about us, and 
now that she has a baby to make her happier and — and 
better, just as my baby made me— I’m glad for her.’’ 





HE SAID JUST WHAT HE HAD SAID BEFORE: “IT’S TOO LATE FOR THAT, DRAKE.” 


The child was but a puny little creature, it seemed, and it 
lived only about a fortnight. I heard of its death in the 
afternoon before I[ left my office, and I made a point of going 
home a little earlier than usual, for I guessed what effect the 
news would have on Barget. 

I knew the moment I saw her that she had heard it. She 
was giving the children their supper in the nursery, and sle 
was laughing with them and at them just as s\.e always did, 
but when the meal was over and it was time to say good- 
night, she hugged them all, even Dorothy, who always went to 
sleep over the table and who protested uneasily, and kissed 
them with a kind of passionate affection unusual with her, 
until it seemed as though she could not let them go, and I 
knew what was in her mind. She had gone back to our own 
dark days, when a son had been given her to comfort her, 
and was thinking how she would have felt if after a few short 
days he had been taken away from her. 

She controlled herself while we sat at dinner, but afterward, 
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when we were alone in the library, she came to me and, 
putting down her head on my shoulder, sobbed like a child. 
I did not try to say anything, just held her quietly, and at 
last, with a long, tremulous breath, she sat up and dried her 
eyes. 

** There,’’ she said at last, ‘‘now I’ll be good again. 
But,’’ she went on quickly, ‘‘ there is something you must 
do right away. Tell me you will do it. You must stop the 
war. It can’t go on after— after this.’’ 

But I had to shake my head. ‘‘If stopping it had rested 
with me it would have stopped long age. But it’s out of my 
hands. There’s nothing — nothing in the world that I can do 
that wouldn’t make it worse.’’ 

‘* You mustn’t say that,’’ she began, but I interrupted her. 

‘*If I were to go to his office to-morrow on such an errand 
he would turn me out of it. He would think I had come to 
take advantage of his grief, to put the screws.on again, and I 
shouldn’t blame him.’’ 

** Not to-morrow,’’ she said. ‘‘I didn’t mean that. 
write him a note now and send it to him. 
gone on too long and it must stop; it 
to-night.’’ 

**T haven’t any right to do that without talking to the 
others.’’ 

“Talk to them to-morrow. They will agree to anything 
you say; even if they don’t want to, you can make them. 
But to-night it’s just between you and him.”” 

Half unwillingly, for a methodical business man of my age 
cannot mix emotion and business without an effort, I took up 
a pen and a sheet of paperand made a start. That sheet was 
crumpled up and thrown aside, and another and another after 
it, until in despair I asked Barget to dictate it to me. 

The note began without address, and it ended without 
formality, just with my name, and it contained barely more 
than just the phrase she had used in urging me to write it, 
that the struggle between us must stop, forever, to-night. 

I sealed it up and sent my man with it —the Stanleys lived 
only a block away —and then we waited there in the library, 
Barget and I, for the outcome. Now that it was dispatched 
our positions were reversed. Barget was sitting in a big 
chair, all her accustomed serenity come back, while I paced 
the room in an excitement which grew greater as the moments 
crept by. Neither of us spoke, until at the end of half an 
hour I stopped in my walk. ‘‘ He 
won’t come,’’ I said. 

We heard the bell ring before the 
words were out of my mouth. 

“*He has come,’’ said Barget con- 
fidently, and she came over to where 
I stood and kissed me and left the 
room. A moment after she had gone 
out Stanley came in. 

“‘Are you willing to talk business ~- 
with me for half an hour?’’ he asked. 
His voice was harsh and not very 
steady. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,’’ said I. 
** Sit down.’’ 

He looked at me steadily for a 
while, and neither of usspoke. I was 
casting about for the best way to begin, 
but it was he who broke the silence. 
‘““Time was, Drake,’’ said he, 
when you looked, and felt too, I 
guess, an older man than I. But I’ve 
more than caught up with you.’’ He 
made another pause, and then went 
on: ‘‘ That’s not what I came to 
say. You wrote me that this fight of 
ours must stop. Well, you timed 
that pretty well. It has got to stop; 
I’m at the end of my rope. I’ve had 
enough. You can make whatever 
conditions you fancy. I’m not likely 
to quibble over them to-night.’’ 

His voice was under control now. 
It had the old defiant sneer in it, that 
stung me as it never had stung before. 
For a moment my anger at the taunt 
had possession of me, but I mastered 
it and answered him quietly. 

**T think you know better than that,’’ said I; ‘‘ think you 
know why I wrote the note to-night. I said our war must 
stop, and I said it because common decency won’t let me 
carry it any further. One way or another we must make an 
end of it, here and now.”’ 

‘* There’s only one way,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s too late for any- 
thing else. There can’t be peace between us while we're 
within striking distance. One of us must go, and I’m the 
one. What property I have here is worth just what you 
choose to pay for it. I’m through.’’ 

I was not looking at him, and I asked him a question, 
something about the condition of his property, but he didn’t 
answer me, and glancing at him I saw he hadn’t heard. His 
thoughts were somewhere else, and as I was preparing to 
repeat the question he began talking, more to himself than 
to me. 


But 
Tell him it has 
mustn’t go past 
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@The negative young man cannot produce positive 
results. 


@The luxury of travel increases every day, but it can 
never equal the luxury of staying at home. 


@ Now comes the autumn novel, with the first edition 
exhausted before the reader has had a chance. 


@In the West the servant-girl problem is being met 
by codéperative kitchens. Now the only trouble is to get 
servant girls for the new kitchens. 


@Santos-Dumont’s ocean trip in a flying machine has 
been postponed for various reasons, chief of which is that the 
American million he asked for was not forthcoming. But a 
good flying machine ought to be able to rise above such 
trifles as that. 
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Women as Hickers 


E bases women of America need no advice from any one on 

moral questions, as witness what the power of women 
did in a Southern State campaign against a Congressman 
who had been proved of unfit character to represent an 
upright body of people, and later what women did in a 
national fight against a Western Congressman who reckoned 
their power so little that he even attempted to take his 
seat in Congress in defiance of public opinion. Everybody 
admits that those two instances represent a fight of two men 
against the women of America, and who won? That shows 
what women cam do, and it has never been alleged that in 
either instance any woman went outside of her woman’s 
sphere or was unwomanly in any effort she made in the cause 
of pure representation and good government. 

A senseless and ridiculous system of ‘‘ kicking’’ against 
everything and everybody is not urged. The chronic com- 
plainer is a nuisance to himself as well as to his neighbor, 
although, if we were forced to choose between the chronic 
“‘kicker’’ and the chronic lamb of a citizen who bears all 
municipal injustices patiently, and who meets all attempts at 
reform with the watchword, ‘‘ Don’t make a fuss about it,’’ 
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we should choose the kicker. For a chronic kicker, though 
he may often be too catholic in his efforts, is bound some- 
times to kick a goal from the field of a righteous cause. 
Therefore, while we do not approve of his ubiquitous methods, 
we boldly claim that even the chronic kicker comes nearer to 
being the ideal citizen than the meek sheep of a man who 
bears all imposition without protest. 

In the matter of personal rights, nothing uproarious or 
unsexing need be advocated. A little consideration of the 
matter and a little quiet and persistent effort in one’s own 
immediate circle of friends is all that is necessary. The 
American woman uses tact with men as naturally as she 
breathes. That is the reason she gets everything she wants. 

First, be sure of the law on the matter. Never write a 
letter or utter a public protest until you are sure you are 
within your rights as bounded by the laws of your State. 
You will be amazed at the excellence of your laws and ordi- 
nances and the criminal laxness of their enforcement. And 
here is an excellent place to suggest that women inform them- 
selves on the subject of law, inasmuch as it affects their own 
lives. Let them study municipal law in particular and 
instruct their girls as well as their boys on the ordinances 
governing their own city. Most of the things which harass 
and annoy you could be done away with if you only knew 
how well you are protected by law. But not enforced, 
you say? Well, whose fault is it but yours? You have 
influence. Use it. See to it that deafening noises and foul 
odors and unhealthful practices are stopped. 

But, before you attempt to cast out the mote from the public 
eye, reflect a little for fear the beam of selfishness is in your 
own eye. Are you maintaining a public nuisance? Do you 
practice on your piano before other people are up and after 
they have gone to bed? Is your husband learning to play 
the flute? Are your children allowed to run wild and whoop 
and yell, regardless of the woman who is writing a book in 
the apartment above you? Do you keep a dog and does he 
bark with sheer dog spirits and the delight of living, and do 
you encourage him in it, regardless of the poor spinster 
within hearing who hates curs? 

Have you built your house out of line, so that it cuts off 
your neighbor’s view? Have you built aspite fence? Do 
you race your automobile along public highways frightening 
horses and causing accidents to gratify your own selfishness? 
If you do any of these things you are not a good citizen. If 
your husband does them, and you do not try to influence him 
to desist, you are not a good citizen. If you are not training 
your boys and girls in thoughtfulness and consideration to 
their neighbors and friends; if you do not train them to stand 
up for their rights and to demand that when good laws are 
enacted the; shall be enforced by the weight of a persevering 
public opinion, you are lacking both as mother and as good 
citizen; you are not doing your duty to your children or to 
your country or to yourself. 





The Good Fellow 


AN OFFICIAL of a Western city has disappeared in cir- 
cumstances which indicate that well-founded criminal 
charges would have been made against him had he remained 
at his post. Yet we are told that the fugitive is still held in 
high regard by many of his fellow-citizens, for the reason 
that he is ‘‘a good fellow.’’ His reputation in this respect 
did not date, as is usual with good fellows in politics, from 
the time when he got in touch with the city’s purse-strings. 
It began many years ago when as a practicing physician he 
visited the invalid poor free of charge, and even furnished 
medicines to patients too poor to pay for them. Thus he 
acquired the affection of thousands who benefited by, or had 
heard of, his kindness of heart. His disposition did not 
change when he got into politics, and he seems to have been 
mentally unable to refuse the demands made upon him, 
although his personal means were unequal to them. 

Good fellows of his kind are not uncommon in classes 
other than political, and they are among the curses of society. 
A generous disposition does not imply that its possessor has 
a proper equipment of moral qualities, or, indeed, that he 
has any moral qualities at all. Society is full of good fellows 
who give big dinners and other entertainments, the price of 
which is borrowed, without prospect of repayment, from men 
who dislike to refuse anything to a good fellow. Sometimes 
it is even abstracted from trust funds, or withheld from the 
necessities of the good fellow’s own family. Business circles 
are full of good fellows who are always ready to ‘‘takea 
night off with the boys,’’ or to lend their money, or to indorse 
notes for their friends. Sooner or later they come to grief 
and find no one to help them, for every man of means knows 
that no one can help a spendthrift, but the example of such 
downfalls does not deter other entries for the good-fellow 
championship. 


September 6, 1902 


The good fellow, as a rule, is merely a man of generous 
impulse who is too weak to say ‘‘ No’’ to himself or any one 
else. 
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As to National Decadence 


M DELCASSE, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
*. combats the prevalent idea that France is decadent. 
He reminds the pessimists that since the disasters of 1870 the 
Republic has built up a splendid army, a magnificent fleet 
and a world-wide commerce, and has come to the front in 
international politics. He might have added that France 
remained supreme in art and literature, and very near the top 
in science. These are things more important than armies or 
navies, and they are not the marks of a decadent people. 

The truth is that there is nothing easier to say than that a 
nation is in its decadence, and nothing harder to prove. 
Every people, not excepting our own, has had its periods of 
apparent degeneration, and every one has invisible stores of 
health and energy that contain the potency of an unexpected 
revival. France under Louis XV and England under 
Charles II appeared ready to drop to pieces with rottenness; 
yet each lived to furnish a spectacle of fierce vigor that 
astonished and terrified the world. 

It is doubtful whether history can furnish an instance of a 
nation that died of internal decay. Philosophers talk about 
the inexorable laws of national mortality, but the simple fact 
is that there is no such thing as natural death for a nation. 
The nations that have died have died of external violence, 
and if they had been let alone they probably would have been 
living yet. Japan, whose reigning dynasty dates from before 
the time of Solon, and China, which was an empire before 
Abraham led his herds intothe wilderness, are as vigorous as 
they ever were. China, indeed, is often spoken of as an exam- 
ple of a decadent nation, but the decadence there is simply 
in the methods of government. The people are sound, and a 
sound people can always recover from bad government if out- 
siders give ita chance. Spain and Turkey, the other stock 
specimens of decadence, are in the same position. 

The future world-polity will draw contributions of value 
from all races, and in the process Anglo-Saxon self- 
complacency is likely to have a good many disturbing sur- 
prises. Certainly mankind will not be able to dispense with 
French wit, tact, clarity of vision, precision of thought, 
artistic imagination and devotion to logical ideas, and as 
long as France can furnish these things she will be in no 
danger of falling into decay. 
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The Way to Disarm 


A FEW years ago it was the Czar of Russia who dreamed 

the dream of European disarmament. Now it is the 
King of Italy. And again Germany, with her splendid mili- 
tary blade of tempered steel which she thinks no other Power 
can match, puts a veto on the project. 

If we wait for all the nations of Europe to agree to disarm 
it is not likely that this generation will ever see the scheme 
carried out. There will always be at least one country that 
will think its interest lies in keeping continually in training. 
But why should those nations whose backs are breaking 
under the weight of useless fleets and regiments wait for 
relief until the Powers that like such loads agree to join them 
in taking them off? Why should not Italy, for instance, do 
her own disarming without asking Germany’s permission? 

Suppose the Italian Government should say: ‘‘ We are 
going to stop loading our people with taxes for an army and 
navy that have never fought a civilized- enemy since Italy got 
her natural frontiers thirty-six years ago, and are never likely 
to fight another. Weare going to turn a quarter of a million 
young men from idleness to productive industry. We are 
going to organize a national militia system on the Swiss 
model, that will give us a million riflemen for home defense 
at less than half the cost of a quarter the number of regular 


soldiers. We are going to mind our own business, and leave 
international high politics to those who can afford the 
luxury.’”’ , 


Would the sky fall if that were done? Would France. 
invade Italy for the mere pleasure of getting into trouble, 
with Germany glowering over her own frontiers? Would 
Austria, with the present dominions of the Hapsburgs crum- 
hling to pieces under their eyes? Would Switzerland? 
Would San Marino? These are the only neighbors Italy has. 

The Power that first disarms will have such an accession of 
genuine national strength that the others in mere self-defense 
will have to follow its example. But some one Power will 


have to have the courage to take the lead. To wait for all to 
act at once is to wait forever. 
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The Captains of the Farming Industry 
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SOME MINIATURE STORIES OF THE 
WESTERN WHEAT BARONS — THEIR 
LIFE, THEIR WORK, THEIR METHODS, 


AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 


ment of a 160-acre tract of farming 

land requires less business ability than 
manual labor; but to conduct upon a paying 
basis farms containing several thousand acres 
the order is changed from muscular power to 
brain work. In the Middle West are numer- 
ous large farm-ranches whose owners are 
modern captains of industry. These men are 
solving problems and carrying on enterprises 
upon their farms worthy of the brains of great 
trust builders. And in many instances their 
income is quite as large. Those who have 
spent a lifetime in one community trying to 
get a fortune out of soil-tilling would be 
astonished at the magnitude of farming upon 
the plains of the Southwest. 

The average size of each of the five million 
farms in the United Statesis146acres. This 
small average is due to the quarter and eighth 
section farms in New England and the South. 
In the Western division there are. larger 
farms than in any other portion of the United 
States, the average size being 1ooo acres in 
Oklahoma and Western Kansas and Texas. 
In Indian Territory the average size of each 
Indian’s holdings is 500 acres. The Western 
division also shows a larger increase in prices 
of land than in any other section. 

Farming and ranching have changed 
greatly within recent years. The modern 
farm in Kansas, Oklahoma or any prairie 
community west of the Missouri River is no 
more like its predecessor, the ranch of a scoré 
of years ago, than is it similar to an old New 
England homestead. But the principal dif- 
ference is in the management. The West is 
rapidly filling in with home-seekers, who are 
in turn taking all the Government lands open 
for homestead entry. Indian reservations, 
formerly nothing’ but vast cattle ranches, are 
being thrown open to white settlement. The 
redskins are given farms of their own and told 
to go to work. Fifteen thousand redskins 
were placed on their individual allotments in 
i901, and 1300 farms were given away to 
white settlers. This rapid settlement of the 
West means a concentration of farming and 
ranching interests. 
not being reduced in acreage, but they are 
being turned over to more expert managers. 

It is not the purpose of this article to show 
in detail the management of these immense 
ranches, but to deal with certain farmers 
and ranch owners whose original ideas for 


T= economical and successful manage- 
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The 1000-acre farms are | 


‘‘running’’ their places have made them 

known all over the West, and caused 

their farm-ranches to be copied in crop 
production and rotation of planting. These 
men are the real industrial leaders, just as 
much so as the manager of a great steel mill 
or a railway system. They have handled the 
soil carefully, like a florist his bulbs or an en- 
gineer his engine. The earth has given to them 
its bountiful resources. It seems to the on- 
looker that farming in its various branches has 
been reduced to a science. 

If you possess not one cent of money it is 
almost immaterial which way to turn if only 
you get employment, but if you owned a mil- 
lion or so dollars would you buy a ranch with 
it in hopes of making it pav better than any 
other investment? Men of millions, men of 
even smaller fortunes, are doing this every 
day, and they are reaping rich returns. One 
of them is Frank Rockefeller, known as the 
former vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Company. Mr. Rockefeller owns a 14,000- 
acre tract of land in Western Kansas which 
yields him profits beyond what were his 
fondest hopes when he invested, a number of 
years ago. His specialty is raising fne 
blooded Shorthorn and Hereford cattle for 
the fancy stock market. And the ranch is 
equipped especially for this purpose, with a 
feed-mill, ventilated barns and reservoirs, to 
give the stock every opportunity for easy 
fattening. He came to Western Kansas 
twenty years ago and bought land in the 
‘“ short-grass’’ region fora mere trifle. This 
land lay along Seldier and Medicine Creeks, 
but it needed irrigation to produce crops 
every year. Ditches and lakes were spread 
over the ranch until to-day Mr. Rockefeller is 
cutting three or four crops of alfalfa from his 
fields while others are cutting but two. His 
system of stock feeding has proved more 
than successful, and while other shippers are 
lamenting their inability to purchase feed, he 
is sending fattened steers to the market at 
every season. 

Mr. Frank Rockefeller, although he is a 
millionaire member of several of the Eastern 
corporations, takes real delight in being 
known as a ranchman of Western Kansas. 
““ The happiest days of my life are spent on 
this ranch, far out here in Kansas,’’ Mr. 
Rockefeller told me. He is at home on the 
ranch, and it is his own ideas that have placed 
him in the present high position he holds as 
a cattleman, farmer, and president of the 
Western Cattle Breeders’ Association. 

The Rockefeller ranch has no telephone 


- railroad man. 
He is now sixty years old and | 


THRESHING SCENE IN OKLAHOMA 





By WILLIAM R. DRAPER 


connections with Belvidere, the nearest sta- | 


tion, located on the Santa Fe Railway. This 


is Mr. Rockefeller’s supreme idea of solitude | 


and absence from the business world. When- 
ever a messenger from Belvidere visits the 
ranch with a bunch of telegrams he always 
waits until the multi-millionaire has finished 
his farm work then in hand. As an expertin 
the care of Hereford and Shorthorn cattle Mr. 
Rockefeller ranks high. He never calls fora 
veterinary surgeon when there are sick cattle 
in his barns. Mr. Rockefeller abhors noto- 
riety. Indeed, he dislikes to be known as a 
millionaire, but rather as a man who looks 
for the value of every dollar spent. He 
wishes to be on a level with his associates. 
In Western Kansas he is known as a “‘ short- 
grass ranchman.’’ Once, when his family 
came to the ranch from their home in Cleve- 





land, Ohio, they were accompanied by several 


At Wichita the Pullman is 
Mrs. Rockefeller 


stylish friends. 
removed from the train. 
chartered the Pullman to go to Belvidere. 
it was the first elaborate car that had ever 
journeyed through this short-grass region the 
natives flocked to the tracks to see it go by. 
To this attention Mr. Rockefeller objected, 
saying it would give him a bad name among 
his neighbors. No more Pullmans go to the 
Rockefeller ranch. Mr. Rockefeller’s busi- 
ness methods are strict. When he buys 
blooded steers he carefully reckons the profit 
to be made on each lot. When he holds an 
auction of fine cattle he personally conducts 
the sale. 

There are men in the Southwest who have 
had remarkable careers. One of these is 
John W. Stewart, one of the few Kansas mil- 
lionaires. He lives at Wellington. Strictly 
speaking, Mr. Stewart could not be called a 
farmer any more than the man who furnishes 
capital to railway builders could be called a 
He commenced with no cap- 
ital at all. 
his whole line of investments is in farms in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and the Southwest. He 
began work in a butcher shop at twelve years 
of age, moved West at eighteen and tock a job 


As | 





driving a carriage for a real-estate firm in | 


Wichita, Kansas. It was his duty to show 


land intrusted to his firm for sale to Eastern | ¥ 


investors. Whenever he came across a real 
bargain he used his own money in buying an 
option on it, and soon his own sales were as 
large as the firm for which he was working. 
For five years Mr. Stewart was a land specu- 


lator in Wichita, dealing in city and county | 


transfers of real estate. 


CUTTING ALFALFA ON FORSHA RANCH 


One day he was | 
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the grocer selis you 


The food that’s most healthful, gives the 
most pleasure, and no other food is so deli 
cious and nutritious as 


WHEATLET 


because every cereal analysis made shows a 
superabundance of life-giving elements in 
WHEATLET. The only mili in the world 
equipped exclusively for manufacture of 
whole wheat products from highest premium 
wheat; that’s why. 

Full half pound sample WHEATLET for 
three two-cent stamps and your grocer’s name. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
“ All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat,” 


721 Springarden St., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
$200 in Gold to Children under 16. 
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| Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 
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Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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“Halta‘Vita 


“THE PERFECT FOOD” 
Pure, Palatable, Popuiar 


Malta -Vita 
is the perfect food for old and young, 
sick or well. 
Malta-Vita 

is the original and only perfectly 
cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked 
and toasted whole wheat food. Al- 
ways ready to eat. 


Malita-Vita 


contains more nutrition, more tissue- 
building qualities, more nerve stim- 
ulant than is found in any other food. 


Malta=Vita 


if eaten for breakfast and supper, will 
insure perfect digestion and health. 


Malta-Vita Tastes 
Gicod Because it 
is Good 
Eat Malta-Vita. 




























It gives Health, 
Strength, and 
Happiness. 











MALTA-VITA is per- 
fectly cooked and al- 
ways ready to eat. 






Sold by grocers 












Malta -Vita Pure 
Food Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, 
MICH. 








TORONTO, 
CANADA 















Habit is strong; the 
mind is stronger. 
An awakening intel- 
lect makes the will 
that breaks an un- 
-; natural habit, and in 
the choice of food 
brings us from dark- 
ness to light. Tobe men- 
tally and physically 
sound we must eat natu- 
ral food. In the Whole 
Wheat nature has provided 
such a food; that is, food 
; that CONTAINS all the PROP- 

ERTIES in CORRECT PROPORTION 
NECESSARY to NOURISH EVERY 
ELEMENT of the HUMAN organism. 


SHREDDED 













is Wheat, whole wheat and noth- 
ing but the wheat, made palatable 
and digéstible for man’s use 


You will live in the light ‘of natural 
conditions if you use it. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


Send for “* The Vital Question " cook 


book (free). Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








Men and women wanted every where to op- 


CHANCE Some are corning $80 
O F erate sales parlors for one of the » most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; ten new 


per week and upwards 
remarkable recommending features ; previous 


" KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 
CENTURY “22 
PARKER'S "Bix. 


(TRADE MARK) 


Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath 
aad sick-room. Made of knitted 
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taking a supposed investor over Sedgwick 
County. 

The man drove through a number of farms, 
asking who held the option on this land, 
that and the other. To every question, Mr. 
Stewart replied that he was the present 
owner. The man began to look the youth 
over. 

“You seem to hold more land than your 
firm, sonny. How does that come?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*No; I am just showing you my places 
first.’’ 

The man proved to be a member of a big 
investment concern in New York and he 
asked young Stewart, then barely twenty- 
three, to go to Wellington and accept the 
agency for them. He went. His profits 
from $50 were $8000 in five years. From 
then on Mr. Stewart became “‘ bullish’’ on 
Kansas farm investments. He went into 
farming for himself. Wheat raising became 
his hobby. His fields now aggregate 50,000 
acres. He has steadily bought farms with 
the profits of his fields, until now he owns 
150 farms in Kansas, 40 in Oklahoma, and 
others in Nebraska and Iowa. Some of them 
contain 1200 acres, none less than 160. He 
takes one-third of the crop for his rental. If 
there is a good crop he wins; if not, he gener- 
ally comes out even. He has scattered his 
farms over differently climated territory, so 
that a drought in one section will not affect his 
other farms. In 1897 his profits from the 
Leiter boom in wheat were sufficient to buy 
him twenty quarter-sections in the best wheat- 
raising section of Kansas. Whenever others 
are trying to sell out and leave the country 
because of a droughty season he is always 
buying. Mr. Stewart tersely remarked dur- 
ing the corn-burning season of the year 1gor: 
‘* Droughts make me more money than fair 
weather.’’ And the increase of farming land 
since then has proven the truth of his asser- 
tion. He credits his success to a close study 
of farming, strict attention to his tenants, and 
never allowing the smallest profits to pass by 
unnoticed. He would never rent his farms 
for cash, preferring to interest himself in 
crop raising instead of collecting. 

Mr. Stewart’s personal energy dominates 
his hired men. It is noticeable that while he 
is on his farms the men work harder and 
accomplish more, not because he insists that 
they shall, but the feeling that every one 
must hurry in order to keep up with the 
“‘boss’’ prevails. He visits his ranches once 
or twice a year. None of the men are asked 
to quit work when he visits them; on the 
other hand, he goes into the field and works 
with them to get at their system. Mr. 
Stewart is small, heavy of build and walks 
with a quick gait. He never takes a vaca- 
tion, but combines pleasure with his business 
trips. Mr. Stewart does his own office 
work, and attends to many trivial duties that 
employees could do just as well. He says 
that while sweeping out his office, hoeing his 
own garden or doing farm work, he can study 
out the problems of deals to much better 
advantage. 


Af Ranch with a Hundred:Mile Fence 


)» O THE farmer who carefully 
cultivates forty or eighty 
acres a 40,000-acre farm is 
something of a curiosity. 
M. M. Sherman has sucha 
ranch in Central Kansas. 
Every year he sells from 
this ranch 2500 fat beeves, 
feeds an additional 6000 
annually, and cultivates 
5000 acres. The farm is 
divided into three parts; 
overeachisaforeman. A 
boarding-house is allotted 
to each division for the 
workers. A telephone sys- 
tem connects the entire 
ranch. The day’s work is 
planned by the foreman 
the night previous and by 
him telephoned to each 
district manager. For instance: if there 
is a field of wheat unduly ripened because 
of hot sun or wet earth beneath, this fact 
is reported to the foreman, who may take | 








PHOTO. BY ATHERTON ANO 
HOPKINS, SALINA, KANS 





M. M. SHERMAN 





some of his plough drivers from their regular | 


duties to harvest the overripe wheat. But | 
under ordinary circumstances every man has 
his work to perform. In the fall, after the 
wheat and oats have been harvested, three to 
four thousand acres are sown to forage crops, 
such as kaffir corn and millet. Twothousand 
calves are born on the Sherman ranch every 
year. The cattle fattened for the market are 
fed not only rough feed but ground feed of 
all kinds. The ranch is seventeen miles 
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BAKER -VAWTER COMPANY 









BAKER -Vvaw TER COMPANY 


This is only one of hundreds of labor-saving, time-shortening, and simplifying 


Baker-Vawter Ideas 


While it is called a pocket price-book and ledger it can be adapted to many other uses. 
Loose leaves — instantly inserted or removed—no projecting posts— 3 styles, all taking the 
same size sheets — 4x7 inches — and holding 150 to 200 — 200 to 300 — 250 to 4oo sheets. 

Any of the three sizes bound in full Russia leather with 15 leaf A to Z index, $3.40. 
Sheets to fit (plain) 30c to 6oc per 1ooo. Special forms extra. 
for the desk or traveling man to become fully acquainted with the Baker-Vawter loose leaf 
idea. Send today, stating the purpose for which you wish it, and we will suggest, free 
of cost, how to make a special form therefor. 


$3.40 


You want 
this book if 
you are a 
systematic 
business 
man 


/ 
! 
| 
3 
Po | 
= 
ii 


This is one of the best books 


941 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
941 Central Bank Building, New York 




















FOR EARLY FALL 
24 Years the 
Standard of Excellence 













Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


SPECIAL WEIGHTS FOR THIS SEASON 


Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
Showing also our various Jaeger articles. 


16 West 23d Street 


NEW YORK: 155-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 2 State Street 


Agents in all Principal Cities 

















The Pen that INKS the POINT 


PARKER 
“Lucky Curve” 


Fountain Pen 
A Pen that has the Q K. running all the way through 


9,000 DEALERS SELL THEM 


“LUCKY CURVE’’—It's easy to remember. Kept in 
Repair Free One Year. We have a catalogue waiting for 
you, as well as the name of a dealer you know who sells 
them. Both await your request. 


THE PARKER PEN CO. janeevitsre. ws. 




















kt. Dia- 
5 - Hane Ring 


Perfect, finely 
cut diamond. 


Diamond 

Cluster 
Most Beautiful 

of mountings. 

These two newest diamond rings are of daz- 


zling beauty —triumphs of the diamond setter. 
Both are so skillfully set as to look one-half 


larger than actual size. LKither ring will 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION 

without a cent in advance. Return at our ex- 

pense if not 


If Satisfactory Pay $5 a Month 


Pin money does wonders on our charge ac- 
count system. Helps to save. Everything on 





approval. Our entire stock is at your disposal. 
Valuable “ How to Buy a Diamond "’ is just 
nd Book published. Worth $10 to diamond 
rchasers. It’s FREE. Write for 
FREE R'now. 

















GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State St., Chicago 


Commissions are made by our agents han- 
dling Portraits, Frames and Art Goods. Sell 
- sight. We also sell from Wholesale Cata- 

log to Consumers. Free Catalog and terms. 


Write today. RUBS AS 00. 966 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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The complexion 
of the weather has 
no effect on the com- 
plexion of the house 
painted with Patton’s 
Sun Proof Paints. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, General Distributers 


| Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY, 231 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PY The Artistic 
q ny Pencil Pointer 


guides your knife and enables 

you to quickly produce a more 
f utifully tapered point than 
is possible by the most expert 
with the unaided knife. Sam- 
ple sent postpaid for 15c., two 
for 25c. Wholesale prices on 
application. 


E. L. McDIVITT 
- 803 W. Lincoln Avenue 
Belvidere, Ill. 











A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. Money 
factory. We refer to The First 

National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of 
Boys’, and Women’s Hats in every town in the 

United States. Send for catalogue. 


back if not satisfi 


MEN'S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Co/ors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix 





We are hat 





MEN’S HAT No.2 
In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N. Y.- 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Skirts 


RITE for our new 
Fall Catalogue and 
Samples, which 
are now ready, if you 
wish to secure a Suit, 
Skirt or Cloak of the 
newest cut at the most 
reasonable of prices. 
Remember that we have 
no ready-made garments, 
but make everything es- 
pecially to order. If the 
garment does not please 
and fit you it may be 
returned and ¢he money 
will be refunded. Our 
Catalogue illustrates : 
Cloth Suits, in many 
styles and fabrics, 
up. 
Fashionable Costumes, 
lined throughout with 
fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Church and Visiting 
Costumes, $12 up. 
Separate Skirts, full 
length, $4 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts; Suits, $10 up; 
Skirts, $5 up. 
The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen ; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Catalogue and the newest Samples will be sent 
Sree on request. Be sure to mention whether you 


wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be 
able to a a full line of exactly what you wish, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 



























\ 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. J 
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SHAVING STICK if 


W 


The Acme of Luxury 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists 


The J.B. WILLIAMSCO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 





Pyrography 
For PLEASURE and 
PROFIT 


With our Pelican Outfit No. 90 you can quickly learn 
the beautiful art of Pyrography, or Wood Etching, by 
means of incandescent points. Burnt wood and leat! 
decorations are exceedingly popular, and there is a con- 
stant demand for this work at good prices. 

Our Pelican Outfit No. 90, consisting of platinum point; 
cork handle, rubber tubing and double bulb, metal cork 
and bottle, alcohol lamp, two pieces stamped practice wood 
and full instructions for learning the art, all contained in 
fine leatherette box, and sent C. O. D. for examination. 

Special Manufacturers’ Price, $2.25 

We furnish hundreds of useful and ornamental articles 
stamped, for burning. Write for our 40-page 
illustrated catalogue, No. P 38. 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


WE WANT LADIES 
Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 


Exclusive territory — handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars. 


Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 















THE SATURDAY 


long and has a fence line of 100 miles. In 
summer one can ride through sixty-two square 
miles of corn and wheat ina single field. The 
men go to work at seven o’clock and quit at 
seven, with two hours at midday. Every 
district foreman reports by telephone to Mr. 
Sherman at night the work done during the 
day all over the ranch. The employees are 


paid, on an average, $20 a month, with a | 
If a man is | 


bonus of $5 in harvest time. 
married he is given $10 a month additional. 


Although the ranch is devoted principally to | 


breeding, fattening and selling cattle, it 


produced over a million bushels of wheat this | 


season. Mr. Sherman is now trying to do 
away with horse-power and is using traction 
engines to plow, harvest and haul the grain. 

The largest farm-ranch in the Southwest is 
‘““The 1o1’’ in Northern Oklahoma. This 


| ranch is managed by Joseph Miller, whose eco- 





nomical plans for wheat growing and cattle 
feeding have attracted the attention of ex- 
perts all over the country. The tor ranch 
covers 50,000 acres, has a fence line of 150 
miles, and 8000 acres are sown to wheat. 
Eight thousand head of cattle are shipped 
annually. The expenses of the ranch are 
$75,000 annually, with an income of $175,000. 
Two hundred men are employed during the 


harvest time, and forty to fifty the year | 


round. The land over which The ror ranch 
stretches belongs to the Ponca and Otoe 
Indians, and a rental of $22,500 is paid them 
annually. 

Mr. Joseph Miller, whose plans have made 
this ranch famous, is thirty years old. He 
has been a banker, a cowboy and crop 
expert. He became friendly with the Ponca 
and Otoe Indians during the Oklahoma open- 
ing. A railroad company at that time had a 
lease on the pastures comprising The 1o1. 
Their lease was ready to expire. Mr. Miller 
took the Indians to Washington and secured 
the lease. He called it The 1o1 ranch in 
honor of several noted chieftains. Mr. Miller 
has established a system of double-crop 
planting and pasturage of certain fields that 
doubles his profits. For instance: after a 
wheat field has been cut in mid-July the 
ground is disked and sown in kaffir corn, 
which grows high enough to be pastured 
before -time for the sowing of wheat in the 
fall. This gives two uses to the wheat fields. 
After corn has been laid by in June, between 
the rows are planted cow-peas, a crop that 
does not need sun to grow and thrive. When 
the corn is harvested in September the cow- 
peas are high enough to be pastured. Mr. 
Miller figures that $10 worth of fat can be put 
upon a steer through feeding two acres of 
kaffr corn. The corn costs $5.50 to raise. 
He always feeds the steers through the winter 
upon ground feed. A great deal of his seed 
wheat and corn are drought-proof, having been 
imported from Paraguay and Russia, and 
mixed with native seed. By his methods of 
harvesting he can raise wheat on The 1o1 for 
$6.05 per acre which costs $6.65 elsewhere 
inOklahoma. He runs from fifteen to twenty 
binders, one following behind the other in 
cutting the wheat; other crops are gathered 
on the same extensive scale. In appearance 
Mr. Miller is a typical cowboy. A few years 
ago he was known at the various cattle ex- 
changes of the West as the best-dressed trader 
who visited them. But he has found that 
clothing made to fit the man does not take 
on a farm-ranch where one employs all classes 
of people. Typical cowboys hate the sight 
of a well-dressed man. The ordinary farm 
hand is apt to ‘‘guy’’ them. After several 
seasons of style on The 1o1 ranch Mr. Miller 
gave up the idea, and to-day, while his 
clothes are of the best material, they hang 
loose, his hat is wide of brim and spurs dangle 
at his heels. 

Miller is a typical frontiersman in his 
actions. He rides as well as his best cow- 
boy, he enjoys a dance in fantastic costume 
with the Indians that surround his reserva- 
tion, and he is liberal of heart. By the 
Indians he is considered a man after their 
own heart, so far as white men go in their 
estimation, Others have tried time and 
again to lease the lands upon which The 1o1 
fields are situated, but White Eagle, chief of 
the tribe, said: ‘‘ As long as we own the land 
the Millers keep it.’’ Not long ago The 
101 became known far and wide because of a 
signboard upon which was printed: 

‘* Five dollars fine for any one passing this 
patch of melons without taking one.’’ 

Everybody decided to heed the signboard’s 
warning and there were no fines assessed, 
but the Millers gave away 500 acres of water- 
melons that year. Now they are shipping 
these melons East, but no objection is made 
to helping one’s self from their patches. 


Editor's Note—This is the first of two papers 
on this subject by Mr. Draper. 
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In happy homes, wherever found, 
One hears the Washburn's merry sound. 


THEY PLAY 


WASHBURN 





MANI DO LI NS" 
GUITARS” BANJOS. 


Unequaled for Tone, Durability 
and Workmanship 


We will gladly send free a beautiful 
Art Souvenir Catalogue and ‘‘ Facts 
About The Mandolin”’ and ‘‘ How to 
Play The Mandolin”? if you will send 
us your address on a postal card. 

143 Adams St. 


LYON & HEAL Chicago 


The World’s Largest Music House. 








Sells “Everything Known in Music.” 









Dress 
for 
Comfort 














In work or play the “ President” is 
the easiest suspender a man can wear. 
Constructed on a scientific, comfort- 
giving principle, it answers every 
bend and twist of the body. The 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDER 


is guaranteed if ** President ’’ is on buckles. 
Trimmings cannot rust. Made heavy or 
light — also for youths. 50 cents everywhere, 
or mailed postpaid. Say light or dark — wide 
or narrow. Holiday goods in individual gift 
boxes, now ready. President playing cards, 
instructive, entertaining, unique, 25 cents. 


C.A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 231 D, Shirley, Mass. 





FREE OPINION 


prosecuting the application until the patent is allowed. 
‘Twenty years’ experience. Send for /uventor’s Guide. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 





ATENTS PROCURED | 


as to patentability and | 
no attorney’s fee for | 


20 Hours New York to Chicago 


The Pennsylvania Special via the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad makes the run each way be- 
| tween New York and Chicago daily in 20 
| hours. Every convenience afforded by 
| modern equipment. 





J.W.ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


if issued at 
Name .. 








JH. HYDE 


Vice PRESIDENT 


share 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 30. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ . 
years of age. 
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TRIED AND FOUND TRUE 

Two millions of Ingersoll Dollar Watches are 
sold every year to critical buyers under our guarantee, 
because they keep just as ae time as expensive 
watches and are more serviceab 

Fer sale by 50,000 dealers waft us direct om receipt 

of price. Booklet Free. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 

Dept. 21 67 











Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Massage 
Rolier 


Makes, Keeps and Restores 

beauty ia Nature’s own way 

HE cup-shaped teeth have a suc- 

tion effect on the skin that smooths 

out wrinkles, rounds out the beauty 

muscles, and gives perfect circulation 
of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it treats every 
portion of the face and neck perfecily, 
even to the “ crow’s feet’ in the corners 
of the eyes. 

A jar of skin food GIVEN with every Roller. 
For sale by all dealers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, 50c 

Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents Wanted. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boyiston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
















the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or 
alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years. 


LA BLACH IE 


FACE 
POWDER 


THE FAMOUS 
Beauties of the world owe 
their chief attraction to their 
perfect complexions. 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder ay made women beautiful for over 
thirty years. It f . Clears, softens the skin. 
Preserves a fine complexion; restores a faded one. 
Use no other. Fiesh, w hite, Pink, Cream. 

SOc pertox. Druggist: er by mail. 


BEE. LEVY & 00, Prench Perfumers, 125 Kingston St, Boston 


KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keep, 



























the nails in perfect 
cond com- 
plete manicure for 


man, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 

plated. Sent post- 
} paid on receipt of 


price if — 
KLIP-KLIP 00., 520 So. Clinton St. Rochester, g.Y. 





Oddities and Novelties 
of E-very-Day Science 


Slot-Machine Photography 


A machine that will take your photo- 
graph, develop it, and present it to you 
in a frame, with a pin attached to the back 
for affixing it to a garment—all in two min- 
utes by the watch—will soon be installed in 
every railroad station of importance and in 
other public places where a harvest of nickels 
is to be gathered. 

You drop a nickel in the slot, and then 
detach from the machine a handle, which 
retains connection with the apparatus by a 
wire. Then you sit down in a chair, still 
holding the handle, and observe yourself in a 
small mirror placed for that purpose in the 
front of the machine. When you have the 
proper attitude and expression you press a 
button in the handle, and immediately a bril- 
liant electric light is flashed upon you. At 
the same time a bell rings, and continues to 
ring while the exposure lasts. 

The exposure is only about two seconds, 
during which, of course, you are expected to 
stay perfectly still. You may then get up 
from the chair and relinquish the handle, 
inasmuch as the machine will do the rest. 
The plate which has been exposed is auto- 
matically immersed in a developing bath, 
where it remains for five seconds. Out of 
this it slides into a fixing bath, where it lies 
for twenty-five seconds. Then it goes into a 
chemical wash for a few more seconds, and, 
emerging therefrom, is almost instantly pre- 
sented to you, framed as aforesaid, and with 
a pin at the back. 

Of course, the plate is developed not as a 
negative, but as a positive. Furthermore, it 
is already contained in its little frame, with 
a pin attached, when it is put into the 
machine. Hence no time is lost in supplying 
the frame with the portrait, and the latter is 
produced complete inside of two minutes. 
The chemical wash which succeeds the fixing 
bath is, of necessity, a prompt drier. 

This novelty is the invention of a Cleveland 
man, and is expected to earn a big fortune 
for the manufacturers, who are turning out 
the machines by thousands at the present 
time, confident of a jingling shower of five- 
cent pieces. 


Surgery Aided by the Sheep 


One of the most curious of recent medi- 
cal discoveries has to do with a fluid 
extract derived from a gland in the sheep, 
which is used for the purpose of preventing 
bleeding during certain surgical operations. 
Its action is said to be so powerful that a 
small quantity of it, though diluted with one 
thousand parts of water, will almost instantly 
bleach to whiteness the skin or mucous mem- 
brane to which it is applied, causing the 
blood-vessels to contract so that there is little 
or no effusion incidental to the cutting. 

The organ from which the extract is 
obtained is called the adrenal gland, and 
is just above the kidneys. It is found in 
man and in other animals, but is taken by 
preference from the sheep for the purpose of 
getting the peculiar substance described. 
The gland is first sterilized, and then macer- 
ated with a mild solution of salt in water. 
Then it is passed through a sort of colander, 
and the resulting fluid is the final product, 
ready to be put up in bottles. 

In operations on the eye it is a great help 
to the surgeon in getting rid of blood, the 
effusion of which interferes with his work, 
and for this reason oculists are said to have 
found the extract most valuable. To the 
patient, also, it is a relief, inasmuch as the 
eye which has been under the knife does not, 
under this sort of treatment, present a gory 
aspect for some weeks afterward. The 
extract is likewise employed in surgery of the 
nose and throat, being applied with a piece 
of cotton on the end of a probe. 

The quickness of its action is wonderful, 
not more than thirty seconds being required 
for its full effect. Apparently it takes an 
almost instantaneous grip upon the blood- 
vessels, stopping the circulation through 
them. At the same time, its effect is said 
not to extend in the slightest degree beyond 
the area to which it is applied, and to last for 
quite a while, being readily continued as long 

as may be desired by repeating the dose. 
Successful experiments are said to have 
| already been made with this new medicine in 
| the treatment of a certain kind of goiter, for 
meee which - seems to be a wonderfully efficient 












SUCCESS 


Every man must work out his own 
success — 
There is no royal road — 
But a savings account in a strong bank 
is the ladder by which many of the 
most successful men have climbed— 
It is a way that is open to you now as 
never before— 
This bank will accept your savings by 
mail in any amount from $1.00 up— 
and allow you interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. compounded 
every six months 
Deposits may be sent by registered mail, post 
office order or express money order, or by draft 
or check on your focal bank. 
Write for booklet B, telling all about 
Banking by Maiti. 
Peoples Savings Bank 
Pittsburg, Pa 

Capital and Surplus, $702,000 

Total Assets, over $10,000,000 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 








FOR 
LADIES’ 
STERLING 


Gray 


WEAR 
SILVER 


FinisH 






Warranted 
Nine 


Timekeepers 


Designs 


Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 1397 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Bldg. 








SHUMATE 








“The Razor with a Character” 


Highest quality, best tempered steel. None 
better at any price. Why pay $3 to $5 and 
not get satisfaction? Our 
Shumate must please or we 
uestions. Thousands using it 

everywhere. Booklet, “‘ The Razor witha 
Character,” gives valuable pointers on shav- 
ing. FREE if you send your ler's name. 
Shumate Razor Co., Dept. F, Austin, Tex. 

Chicago, 1431 Masonic Temple. 

St. Louis, 2929 Henrietta Street. 

lew Orleans, 336 Carondelet Street. 
"Rew York, 2 West 14th Street. 


The “Best” Light [7 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 

NoGrease. No Odor. Over100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE *‘BEST”’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 East Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO 


ABOUT YOUR IRONING 


Does it tire you all out or cause confu- 
sion in the home? You should use 


The GEM Ironing Machine 


and it will save work, worry, money 
and temper. Costs 1 cent per hour to 
heat by gas or gasoline. Does elegant 
work. Sent FREE — Iliustrated k- 
let, “‘ Modern Methods in Ironing.” 
Write to-day. Domestic Mangle Co., 
Box & Racine Junction, Wis. 




















Rattan House Trunks 


For colleges, bachelor halls, hotels 
and the home, Aand-made of im- 
material, handsomely fin- 
hed, lined and fitted with casters. 
Light, dust-proof and self-venti- 
lating. free 
from 








Write for catalog of Settees, 
Couches, House Trunks, etc., 
direct to factory. 


RATTAN NOVELTY CO. 


131 E. South St. 
Ind. 








Will Start You in Business 

with a new and complete stock —a 

department store in little. If you’re 
ambitious let me help you as I’ve helped others. My 
plan costs you nothing. If you like I'll tind you a 
location free. 


G. S. BUCK, 197 Quincy Street, CHICAGO 








The IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, ox 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 
REDUCES FUEL BILLS ONE-HALF 
Makes tough anand meats tender. Pre- 
vents steam and odors. Holds 12 = 
jars in canning fruits. Whiatle blews 
when Cooker needs more water. 
less copper bottem and sides. We 
also fe-5~0 Square Cookers with doors. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
We pay express. Agents wanted 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, 0. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 

Styles. ‘am Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 
Cards T5c. "Seruples and Valuable Booklet, ‘“* Wedding Etiquette,” 
FREE. J. W. COUKRUM, 527 Main Street, Onkiand City, Ind. 
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USPENDER 


ee ougpet without restraint— GUYOT 
Suspenders. Indestructible button holes. 
Perfect every way. 


sample pair. ogTHRIMER BROS, G21 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Los Angeles County, California 


For reliable information, enclose five-cent stamp to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 

















If not at your dealers send 60c for | 








California Resort Before deciding where to 


spend the winter write for 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 
FREE opinion as 


PATENT SECURED Fxsscrinion*s 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest ae yee 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE cory 


FREE. # VANS, WILKENS & ©0., Washington, D. C. 





or FSsS returned. 








ible range KA>~ BA in style and 
Rr Oak Mantels, c com —, with tiles an 
y station 
Misisept River. and freights prorated bey 


Wood Mantels 


Wood pEenteia, We apie t the widest 
le Beauti- 


rate $13.50 
to an S cast of f the 
ond. 


No. 986, as here illustrated, gives a fair idea of our prices. Beautiful 
quartered Golden Oak, piano polish, 7 feet high, 5 feet wide, Fren 


beveled mirror, 18 x 36 inches, complete with best 
tiles and grate, delivered as above, on receipt of 
$30.00. Absolute guarantee of satisfaction, or money 
refunded. 


$30.00 


Our handsome catalogue shows fifty new and exclusive designs at 


equally low delivered prices, 


Cc. F. BROWER & CO. 





SENT FREE. Address Dept. F. 
Lexington, Ky. 











and save all commissions. 


and we pay the freight. You decide for ig 
bargain. If not, return it at our expense. 
of our stoves ee ranges have patent — ag 2 tng 


superior 
plan of selling. Write for it. 





A STOVE ON TRIAL 


We give you an opportunity to buy stoves and ranges direct from our factory, 


TRY THEM THIRTY DAYS 


using whether it will bea 
trial will cost you ey = All 


There’: 
everything, sichiding om 
Stove Co., Mfirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 























XUM 


Made to Order 


Measures taken at 
home. Anyone can 
take them. We tell 
you how. Impossible 
to make a mistake. 
Every garment is cut 
and made in any 
style desired by 
skilled workmen in 
our own shops. 


Suits 


$10 to $25 


We Guarantee 
our clothes to be 
correct in style, ma- 
terial, fit and finish. 
Your money refunded 
if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. 

FREE Catalogue No. 22, containing 
78 Woolen Samples, Fashion 
Plates, Instructions for Measuring, Tape Line, 
etc. Write for it. 
HOME BUYER’S TAILORING CO. (tac.) 
Capital Stock $100,000.00 CHICAGO 








Kodak § 


Simplicity J : 


has made the 

Kodak way 

the sure way 

in picture 

taking. 

$5-00 10 $75.00 

EASTMAN 
KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalog free at the 
dealers’ ur by mail. 








We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 
Either of the two — shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. A Sample, 10c 
In Sterling Silver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sample, 25c 
Write for illustrated catalogue 





showing hundreds of designs 
free. 
All work guaranteed, special 


designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nish 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 








“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 in. long. 24 in. deep 






the money. 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
invaluable. Delivered east of 
Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 
paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense. Write 
HA —— of the Dearborn 


DEARBORN DESK oon ,_ Ala. 


‘¢The Penasylvania Special ’’ 


This is the name of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road train which makes the run every day 
between New York and Chicago in 20 hours, 
leaving New York in the afternoon and arriv- 
ing Chicago next morning. 


Will Teach Tel- 

The Omn ra) h y absolute- 
eg 

ly correct in the shortest possible time 

2 a — cost of four dollars. Traus- 

iter, Key ant Sounder. Expert 

operator mith you ail the time. Circular free. 


Che Canigragh Iity; Oa. Dept. K, 39 Cortiandt Street, New York 











Takes place of the ordinary | 
pperris desk costing twice | 
n Golden oak, hand- | 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Bad News for Moths 


Natural camphor seems likely to be 
driven out of the market by a new labo- 
ratory product, which can hardly be called 
an imitation, inasmuch as it is just as truly 
camphor as is the product of the camphor tree. 
It is, in fact, one of the most valuable and 
interesting achievements of synthetic chem- 
istry up to date. 

Long ago—perhaps as much as fifty years 


since—a product, to which the name “ arti- 
ficial camphor ’’ was given, was obtained by 
treating turpentine with muriatic acid. 


Turpentine, by the way, is related to cam- 
phor, and the substance evolved in this man- 
ner smelled like camphor, tasted like cam- 
phor, and felt like camphor. Nevertheless, 
as a matter of fact, it was not camphor, but 
merely an ingenious counterfeit. 

The really important discovery was re- 
served for an inventor who has just secured 
a patent on his process. It is very simple, 
and consists merely in heating turpentine 
with oxalic acia, treating the resulting mix- 
ture with lime, and distilling the product to 
separate the camphor evolved from the bor- 
neol with which it is mingled. Then the bor- 
neol is oxidized to convert it into camphor. 

Borneol, it should be explained, is a com- 
pound closely allied tocamphor. It has been 
obtained from a good many species of plants, 
and it has no important economic use. 
Camphor, on the other hand, is derived only 
from the Laurus camphora, a tree native to 
Eastern Asia, which attains huge size. The 
commercial camphor is obtained by chopping 
the tree into chips, and distilling the latter 
for the volatile gum they contain. Japan, 
Formosa, Borneo and Sumatra are the prin- 
cipal sources of supply. 

The synthetic process being so easy, and 
the materials employed being so inexpensive, 
it may be expected that camphor will drop in 
price, and that a condition of affairs presag- 
ing unprecedented discomfort for moths and 
other devouring bugs will soon arrive. 


Imitation Coffee 


Pretty nearly everything imaginable has 
already been used in the production of 
imitation coffees—especially grains, which 
are treated 
render the decoctions palatable. Of course, 
the object of the manufacturer is always to 
give to the imitation as much as possible of 
the taste of the original—an aim to which 
important help is given by a newly patented 
process. 

The process consists in taking a quantity 
of wheat, or any other cereal, and subjecting 
it to a high temperature, so as to drive out 
of it all of its moisture. When this has been 
accomplished the grain is in a very porous 
condition, and it is easy enough to introduce 
into it (in a closed chamber) fumes from 
roasting coffee. In that way enough of the 
volatile essential oil and caffeine from the 
coffee are deposited in the pores of the dry 
grain to give to the latter a decidedly coffee- 
like flavor. 

It is claimed that not enough of these ele- 
ments are introduced to be harmful to any- 
body; but, anyway, it is a clever method of 
beating the devil around the bush, and the 
consumer—who has given up coffee in the 
belief that it is bad for him— is encouraged, 
while enjoying the flavor of the real article, 
to believe that he is not transgressing his 
doctor ’s orders. 

A large part of the flavor of real coffee lies 
in the ‘‘caramel’’—that is to say, in the 
burnt sugar and starch which the cooked 
berries contain. All cereals hold sugar and 
starch, and when they have been roasted 
these substances are converted into caramel. 
Hence it is that any grain thus treated affords, 
with the help of a little imagination, a pass- 
able imitation of coffee. 


Fruits Without Seeds 


The seedless ‘‘ navel’’ orange is now the 
foremost commercial variety in this coun- 
try. Derived originally from a few cut- 
tings obtained from ‘‘freak’’ trees in a 
swamp on the banks of the Amazon, and 
forwarded to Washington by our Consul at 
Bahia in 1872, the fruit is actually an orange 
within an orange—as anybody who cuts one 
in two may discover—the “‘ doubling’’ ap- 
pearing even in the blossom. 

The business of growing it in California 
now employs 13,000 persons and $40,000,000 
of capital. 

A seedless lemon, also, has been secured 
recently in California, and in Florida a 
grower named Marsh has succeeded in evolv- 
ing an almost seedless grape-fruit. 


in various ingenious ways to | 








MS MYSTIC MAJESTY, the VEILED PROPHET, 
whose chosen city is St. Louis, hath again, as a 
special taken of his royal favor, and to give his 
faithful servants elsewhere an opportunity to 
see St. Louis at its best, decided to make his 
annual advent in the fall of 1902 one of unusual 


Therefore, he hath given to his faithful 
servants, representing the leading transporte- 
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Why not Travel 
Comfortably? 











‘Big Four” 


Buffet Parlor 
Café and Library 
and Dining Cars 














Are operated by the rail- 
way company under direc- 
tion of competent superin- 
tendent and commissaries. 
Menu is just as good as at 
any first-class American 
plan hotel in the U. S. 


Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe,- 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. Asst. Gen'l P, & T. A. 
CINcINNATI,-O. 


























The Only Desk File 


filing either by Alphabet, Month, 
Date or Number i one file. Keeps 
track of everything to remember on 
any given date and any subject. No 
writing, just put the paper in the 
file, where it is securely fastened yet 
can be referred to instantly without 
removal. One of the best time and 
money savers in existence. Inde- 
structible; Handsome; Indispen- 
sable. Sent anywhere in U.S., to 
introduce our time-saving devices, 
on receipt of only $1.00. 


VETTER DESK WORKS 
55 River St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 25 Years. 





















































A Book About 
California 


During the winter months while 
those in most parts of the country are 
suffering from extreme cold, and dis- 
agreeable weather, California, the land 
of sunshine, is radiant with fruits and 
flowers and everything that is green 
and beautiful. 

Formerly a trip to California was an 
expensive luxury, but now that the 
railroads have very greatly reduced the 
price of tickets, and particularly since 
we have introduced the “ Personally 
Conducted Excursion” idea, you can 
go to California in a comfortabie 
through car by the choicest route and 
for a very moderate sum. 

Is it worth whilejto fight through the 
wiuter at home when you can so easily 
go where the — climate will keep 
you strong and vigorous? The saving 
in doctor's biils likely wili pay fora 
California trip. Send six ceuts in post- 
age for our handsome little book about 
California. It is intensely interesting 
and is beautifully illustrated. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., Chicago, LIL 
a 





















The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 


for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 





We want to tell you of the 

durable and ponitar wall 

Ayn ALA INE, 
and of the ASTINE that you can oe ros 
using poisonous paper or as kalsomines. Write for 
free information. 


ALABASTINE o., 39 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











STAMMER 


er, book “‘ The Ho 
ads anny cents to ay porta. 
txwis me radwektne oon cones 110 Adelaide Bt Boteolt, mien. 
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Remington 
Typewriter 
adapted to his work 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


(REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 


327 Broadway, - New York 














DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


BY MAIL—more convenient, economical and satisfac- 


tory in every way than having the work done at home. 


NO FANCY PRICES—NO LONG DELAYS 
AL WAYS THE BEST RESULTS 


For Devel Rolis Nos. 1 to 2, 15¢ Roll ; 
=i 4 20c; No. 8, asc 


If you want to do your own developing send 25 cents 
for sample box of QUIMETOL, the ideal developer. 


Catalog of Photographic Supplies sent free. 
W. Howard Morrison, 118 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Learn Book- keeping 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOMB 


We teach young men and women the modern and 
up-to-date methods of book-keeping as used by the 
large business houses of the country and fitting them 
for good positions as book-keepers and cashiers. Do 
not waste your time and money learning the old 
system. ‘The wide-awake business man of to-day 
needs book-keepers that understand the newest and 
quickest ways of doing business, and will pay good 
saluries for competent help. Anyone can learn it 
within 6 to 8 weeks; ares hly practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive. find positions, too, free of 
Write to-d: oe a, full particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
114 Institute Building Kalamazoo, Mich. 


pyr) 

Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 
“* Bave 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time.”’ 
Instantly applied or 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 
ite on. Used by U 
S. P. O. and War Depts. 
Cat. & Price List Free. 

Sample Tag 5 Cents. 


Department F CHAS. C. SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


for Business 


charge. 














2 School of Commerce 
A ccounting Accounts and Finance. 
2 Evening Sessions. 
Banking New York University, 
Brokerage Ww asta ‘at ot ma 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1. 


vou STAMMER 


I will tell you how you can be quickly and per- 
manently cured. I cured myself after stammer- 
ing nearly 20 years. Write for my free 
book ‘Advice to Stammerers.”" Acidress 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist, 


109 East Walnut Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ses with 


New York 

University | tri *ve ee sus 
Classes, sessions 8 to 

Law School |i 10 1 er three 


LL. B. after three 

rs.) raduate 
lead to LI.. M. Tuition, %3100. For circulars address 
L. J, TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. City 


Glendale College :on'Younc wone 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Suburban to Cincinnati. I 


lly located. A happy, 
healthy home school. College ee ggg and coll 
ate courses. Very attractive terms. l term beg a 


Sept. 24. Address, MISS R. J. DE VORE, Glendale, 0. 

















eg -eighth year opens Oct. 
, 1902. Day Clas 











THE SATURDAY EVENING 


The Copper Hing 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


‘‘] didn’t mean it to end this way. I 
thought to go on until I had taken the last 
dollar I could scrape and had made it do all 
the damage it could, and then— well, I never 
really thought beyond that. But the thing 
was taken out of my hands, and when I got 
your note I knew you were right—I knew it 
better than you did. Adele is nearly mad— 
she is delirious now, thank Heaven, but a 


little while ago, just before your note came, . 


she knew what she was saying and she begged 
me to take her away. Lately she’s been 
happier than I’ve known her to be in years. 
I didn’t realize what the child meant to her 
until to-day. I rather think I’ve lost them 
both. I think she’ll follow her baby, but 
perhaps od 

He pulled himself up with a start, anda 
deep flush sprang into his face. Then slowly 
his old scornful smile came back. ‘‘I don’t 
know why I have been favoring you with this. 
You must have enjoyed it. But I won’t de- 
tain you any longer. The price is just what 
you say. Name it and let’s be done.”’ 

‘*T can’t do that,’”’ said I, ‘‘ until I know 
what your property is worth.’’ 

‘* What has that to do with it? ’”’ he demand- 
ed fiercely. ‘‘ You can be as far on the safe 
side as you like.’’ 

I wanted to end our talk as much as he did, 
yet I could not for a while hit upon a way to 
conclude a bargain. But I got it presently. 

“‘T say again,’”’ said I, ‘‘that you know 
better than you say. You knowI did not ask 
for terms so that I could get an advantage over 
you. I want to be fair. Here’s my sugges- 
tion. Have any competent engineer, your 
own chief engineer at the Croesus, make mea 
report on the value of the property. Whatever 
he says it’s worth, less incumbrances, I’ll 
pay. And do the same with your smelter.” 

He said nothing, and when I glanced at him 
for reply I saw that his mouth was twitching. 

‘* One other thing,’’? I went cn. ‘‘ All that 
may take some time. If you are in a hurry 
to take Mrs. Stanley away and an advance 
would af 

He interrupted me there. ‘‘ We sha’n’t 
have to call on your charity,’’ hesaid sharply. 

‘* But you assent to the rest of what I said? 
Shall we call it ended?”’ 

For a second time he seemed not to hear 
my question. ‘‘ We've fought it out and 
you’ ve beaten me, and now it’s done I’m glad 
of it. I’ve seen this fight and this result ever 
since we both came back from the West, and 
you ahead of me; ever since I saw her standing 
there in her gray dress, and you looking at her. 
I knew then we must fight it out, and that in 
the end you must beat me.’’ 

He rose from his chair unsteadily, and when 
we were on our feet facing each other an im- 
pulse that I can’t name, not friendship, for 
that had died years ago, but the ghost of it, 
perhaps, made me hold out my hand to him. 

He shook his head wearily, and said just 
what he had said when we talked once before: 
‘* It’s too late for that, Drake.’’ 

So here I make an end of my story. The 
long struggle did not end without leaving 
its scar on me. I used to havea dream, for 
it was that more than it was a hope, that when 
the fighting was done I could order my life 
differently, and could give is last years a 
better significance. I wanted to live as father 
Jansen had lived, and instead of making war 
to go about trying to heal the hurts of the 
world as he did. But somehow the web is 
woven too tightly about me to be broken. I 
can give my money, to be sure, but it must be 
at the bidding of others, for my eyes don’t 
see things clearly. 

My son is growing up like his grandfather, 
high and generous in spirit, impatient not 
only of overt wrong and oppression but of all 
that has no better excuse than expediency. 

I am glad that this is so, but there is a sting 
in it for me, too, for lately I have felt that his 
uncontaminated young ideals are uncomforta- 
ble in company with many of the grim realities 
which my life means to him. He will under- 
stand better, I think, when he has faced some 
of the realities for himself, and when that time 
comes, if I am not here to tell it to him, he 
shall read this story of mine, and I think it 
will make his father’s memory a sweeter one. 

Barget has been reading it as it was written. 
She is behind my chair now, and her hands 
are clasped over my forehead. She under- 
stands. 








(THE END) 








POST 


all 


[* IT’S a question of quality, the 
H. & R. Single Gun is the acknowl- 
edged leader, and it embodies 
many desirable features of con- 
struction not found in others. 
Simplest ‘‘ take down’’ gun made. 
There may be guns sold at a lower 
price, but - 
Ilustrated Catalog tells about our 
coniplete line — Free 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers 








Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World 
Hezekiah Butterworth says: It enters intotheirlife 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, 
inspiring stories. Information, en- 
couragement, advice. Games, Sports, 
Animals, Stamps, Printing, Photog- 
raphy, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How 
to make boats, traps, etc. How to make 
and save money. How to_ succeed. 
Meets universal approval. The only 
successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same 
time chain his interest. One hundred 
pictures each month. See it and be sur- 
prised at the feast of good things for 
that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
284 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 


PREPARES FOR ama 
ool 








The University Preparatory Sch 
Boarding and Day Departments 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 














The AMERICAN BOY | 


September 6, 1902 





SPALDING’S 


Official Foot Ball Guide 





EDITED | BY WALTER CAMP 
| The Guide for season of 1902 will be better than 


ever. It is the only publication containing the 
official rules under which every game of foot ball 
is played. Besides the half-tone illustrations of 
every leading team in the country (over 80 pages 
of half-tones), embracing portraits of over 2000 
players, it will contain a fund of genera! foot ball 
information comprising chapters on Foot Ball for 
Beginners, Foot Ball for Spectators, RKequisites 
for the Game, the Ethical Functions of Foot Ball, 
All-American ‘Team, Foot Ball in the South) 
Western Foot Ball, Comments +‘ the New Rules, 
Records of College and School Teams for 1901, 
and other interesting information. 


| Catalogue of All Sports Mailed Free. 
|| A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver 




















SUCCESSFUL TELEGRAPHERS 


leave our school to take desirable positions 
every day. 

Ratlronads send to us for operators 
and furnish railroad passes. Demand ex- 
ceeds supply. Good wages. 


Many Prominent Rail- 
road Officials Learned 
Telegraphy Here. 


Tuition is reasonable; expenses are low, 
many students earn their board. 50-page 
free booklet tells all about this business 
opportunity. 

VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 
OF TELEGRAPHY 
(Established 1872) 
Telegraphy Building, Janesville, Wis. 

Your monev back tf we Sail to 
do as our catalogue says. 



























Columbian University 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SCHOOLS OF LAW 


Law School: Three years’ course leading to degree of LL. B. 
School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy: Three 
courses of higher legal, political and diplomatic training leading 
to degrees of Master of Laws, Master of Diplomacy, and Doctor 
of Civil Law. 

The National Capital affords special advantages to students of 
Law and Diplomacy. For catalogues and information address, 


Channing Rudd, Sec’y, 1420 H Street, Washington, D.C. 











/ BY THE ING 
HEEB System 
of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Carieature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal In- 
struction and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience un- 
necessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
practical school in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 
ticulars. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

16 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 



























Pen Mightier than Sword 


If you have any literary taste, cultivate it, make it 
pay. Bean Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write 
toa you think, feel and see—turn it into money. y 


ttach JOURNALISM AT HOME 


Not newspaper work only; we give general 
| instruction in literary composition — word y 
} study, reviewing, reporting, space wri- 
| ting, story writing, proof-reading, etc. 
We give individual instruction. 

Write for catalog. 

Sprague Correspondence School 
of Journalism, 162 Maje-tie 
Rullding, Detroit, Michigan 












OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last 
ear. Splendid chances in Post-office serv- 
ice. Examinations soon. Hundreds whom 
we have prepared 4y mai/ for their exam- 
inations have been appointed. Full Partic- 
ulars /reeconcerni 
salaries paid, examinations— when and 
where held, our riethods, etc. Write to-day. 
National Correspondence 
Institute, 19-42 Second National 


Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


J-Wan a-? 
and- wal tobe a pen 


If you have a liking or natural talent 
for drawing, cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and get a free 
| Sample Lesson, circular with terms, etc. 


N. Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bidg., New York City 






















«Do Not STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED.”’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. 
The Philadelphia Institute — THE PIO- 
NEER SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
1033 and 1043 Spring Garden = Philadel- 
phia. E. S. Johnston, President and Founder, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


oe 
WITH YOUR PEN 


Our Graduates are doing so. 
Learn Journalism and Story-Wri- 
ting by mail. Send for free booklet, 
“Writing for Profit.’’ Tells how @ 
to succeed as story-writer, news- 
paper-correspondent, and maga- 
zine-contributor. MSS. criticised, = 
corrected ; sold pn commission. Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; 
staff of Specialists ; founded 1895. (HE NATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 67 Baldwin Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








EARN 
MONEY 






ob 








Canfield Coaster Brake 
screws on the bicycle hub in place of the usual 
pERceeet, No ss or change of hub. Any one 


RAKE CO., CORNING, N. Y. 


$3.0 





CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon, 

Colorado. We give reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above States. 
Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co., 325 Dearborn Street, Chicago 





every kind, and will send F 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CO.. 


HAT SCHOOL? 


will furnish rare without a impartial and = information concerning educational institutions of 


the correspondence of those =~ wish to attend any schovl, or who have chikiren to cau 
= selecting the most desirable school, and help yu REDUCE YOUR SOHOO 


E Catalogues of such schools as will best serve your one We solicit 

We can assist 

BILLS. SPECIAL 

ATES will be secured for a limited number of students in each of several hundred Tee Coll “3 a. 
usic, Art. 


Boarding Schools, Military Schools, Schools of Law, Me:licine, — Pharmacy, Business, 
Send for application blan 








Our School and College 
Information Bureau 





= 319 ee Street, Chicago, Hlinois 
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Why not Learn to Write Ads like These ? 


The Chicago College of Advertising will teach you how to do it and 
the instruction will not interfere with your present occupation. 


One hour study each evening for three months will so equip you that you may enter the field as 
an independent specialist or take charge of the advertising department of some retail or wholesale 
house at a liberal salary, according to the ability you display. 


Our System of Instruction is regarded as the only practical one in existence. 


It was prepared by ten of the most prominent 
advertising men of Chicago, who are actively engaged to-day in making millions for others. You 
get the full benefit of their vast experience, as well as their combined influence in securing a lucra- 
tive position when you are graduated. 





The country’s prosperous condition has resulted in a vast increase in the advertising output. 
Merchants are unable to prepare their own advertising, hence the demand for advertising writers 
is constantly growing greater, and to-day far exceeds the supply. This is your golden oppor- 
tunity. The profession is young and pays much better than medicine, law or anything else in 

the professional line. Prepare yourself for something better. 


We do not claim to make a good advertising man or woman out of a 
poor teacher, a poor stenographer, a poor bookkeeper, or a poor clerk, 
but we do claim to enable good teachers, good stenographers, good book- 
keepers and good clerks to double and often treble their incomes in a very 
short period of time. 


Many of our students whose pictures you see 
in the border are earning large salaries 


YOU CAN DO WHAT THEY ARE DOING. 
Write for FREE forty-page prospectus and full particulars. 


THE CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, Dept. D, Isabella Building, Chicago 











FOR MEN 


Conscientiously and systematically follow our instructions and 
Wwe can promise you a fine, strong, well-developed physique, 
which bears every evidence of perfect manhood ; a clear brain; a 
light step ; a splendid circulation that will make itself known in 
a ruddy complexion ; bright eyes; sound, easy-working lungs, 
with plenty of room in which to expand ; an increased appetite, 
good digestion ; an active liver; sound, restful sleep; a cheerful 
disposition ; an erect carriage. If you are too fat we can reduce 
your weight to normal, and if you are too thin we can increase 
your weight to what it should be. In a word, we give you 
greater strength, better health, LONGER LIFE. Indi- 
vidua! instruction is given in every case. 


FREDERICH W. STONE 


Athletic Instructor of The Stone School of 
Scientific Physical Culture 


Was formerly athletic director of Columbia College and the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Ass’n, New York. At present he is 
the athletic instructor of the Chicago Athletic Ass’n, where 
he has classes daily from 12 to 1, and from4to6. He estab- 
lished the world’s record for 100 yards sprint (9 4-5 seconds) 
and held it unbeaten until 1902. As Mr. Stone has been an 
athlete and an instructor in physical culture for 32 years, 
and is himself a physically perfect man at 52 years of age, 
it will readily be admitted that he is thoroughly capa- 
ble of teaching others the science of self-development. 


No apparatus whatever required 
and does not overtax the heart 


E are successfully teaching The Stone Method of Sci- 

entific Physical Culture to men and women in every part 

of the world. It requires only 10 minutes each day, in 
your own room, just before retiring, or upon arising, and you 
will be put to no expense aside from our modest fee. 

The Stone Method is a system of concentrated exertion, by 
which more exercise is actually obtained in 10 minutes than by 
the use of apparatus two hours. The exercises are rational, 
moderate, and are taught by an instructor who is thoroughly 
versed in physiology. Our pupils are of both sexes and range in 
age from 5 to 85 years. The Stone Method embraces a 
thorough course in deep breathing without extra expense. 

We take into consideration your present condition, occupation, 
habits, mode of living and object which you wish to attain, and 

give you instructions accordingly. You will follow the instruc- 
tions one week, and then report, stating what the effect has been 
and what results you have accomplished, when instructions for 
another week will be sent you, and so on until the course is com- 
pleted. We thus keep in touch with your progress and are enabled 
to advise you intelligently. Your case will be given the same 
careful consideration as though you were the only pupil. 


Children 


Proper exercise early in life will prevent and correct stooped 
shoulders and develop children into strong, healthy, robust men 
and women. Our breathing exercises will overcome mouth 
breathing, the cause of chronic Catarrh. Proper exercise will also 
correct many deformities in children. 








FOR WOMEN 


Women receive quite as much benefit from The Stone 
Method as men. We can insure ‘pe.fect health, a good com- 
plexion, and, when desired, an increased chest development ; we 
can increase the weight or reduce it ; we can fill out those hollow 
places and give the form that beautiful contour so much desired ; 
we can also reduce the abdomen as surely as day follows night. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor paying special atten- 
tion to women and children. He is ably assisted, in this depart- 
ment by Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has had a very extensive 
experience, and who alone opens and answers letters of a private 
nature. Confidential letters may be addressed 

*“*Mrs. Ellen WalKer, care The Stone School.” 


It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the manifold advantages of The Stone Methodé of Physical Culture. We have prepared a booklet 
r for men and one for women, which explain the system in detail and our plan of mail instruction, and we will send them Free, with Measurement Blanks and 
= it Testimonials, to any person who is interested. These booklets contain many photographs from life of those who have perfected themselves physically by f=“) 


The Stone Method. They show what YOU canattain. Write to-day. The booklets will prove interesting whether you wish to take instruction or not. 


The Stone School of Physical Culture ld 


us| 


1668 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONDON: 4 Bloomsbury Street, Near New Oxford Street, W. C. 








